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Por the New-Yorker 
THE MOUNTAIN PINE. 
WRITTEN ON MOUNT FREDERICA, OWEGO. 
Arrn—' The brave old oak.’ 
Turex cheers for the pine—the brave old pine 
Who stands on the mountain head 
Like a monarch bold, gray, worn, and old, 
Without one glory fled! 
When the hue of wine, at day’s decline, 
Repaints the solemn West, 
A golden crown on his brow falls down, 
Though the vale in gloom is dress’d. 


With a heated brow, beneath his bough 
The red-man oft hath lain, 

Worn out with toil, while his antlered spoil 
On the blushing leaves lay slain. 

And beneath his shade the Seneca maid 
Hath warbled her woodland lay 

While weaving flowers, and counting the hours 
That kept her love away. 


When Winter reigns, and the river chains 
With fetters chill and white, 

In the cold, thin air, with branches bare, 
The tall oak pains the sight; 

But on the hill thy banner still 
Flings out defiance high, 

Though no tint of green in the glen is seen, 

Three cheers for the pine—the monarch pine! 

. At heart like the granite block ; 

For our Banner-Bird, when the storm is heard, 
On his strong arm loves to rock. 

May his banner brave in glory wave 
From the lofty mountain head, 

And his plume of green by the bard be seen 
When a thousand years are fled. 


W. H. C, Hosmer. 
—_—_—_————— 


LECTURES ON PHRENOLOGY AND ITS APPLICATION. 
BY GEORGE COMBE, ESQ. 


(Reported for the New-Yorker.) 
LECTURE Ill. 

Iw order that we may successfully investigate mental pow- 
ers by means of organization, we must be able, 

I. To discover the mental qualities of individuals from their 
actions. 

II. To ascertain the size of the brain during life. Let us 
see whether these things are practicable. 

It is worthy of remark that men familiar with human life 
and conduct lave ever had much practical knowledge of the 
philosophy which we teach, while metaphysicians have been 
floundering in the dark. They have observed that one per- 
son is very covetous, another cruel, another benevolent, an- 
other proud, another vain; that some have a passion for po- 
etry, some for music. In their intercourse with society they 
have tried to produce the same course of conduct by very 
different appeals. To the covetous they would describe the 
profitableness of the course ; to the benevolent its kindness ; to 
the vain its praiseworthiness. They felt assured, too, that 
these dispositions are natural, uniform, and permanent, and 
never expected that a man prone to covetousness to-day will 
to-morrow become very benevolent ; that to-day an individual 
may be deaf to the voice of censure or of fame who yesterday 
was tremblingly alive toevery breath that was blown upon his 
character. 

As to intellectual endowments, these cannot be similated. 
To produce a Catalani’s burst of melody, you must be a Cata- 
lani; to send forth the splendid eloquence of a Chalmers, you 

must be gifted with his ideality. In surveying the wonder- 


sess certain extraordinary powers, and that by no ordinary 
man can their performances be equaled or even successfully 
imitated. To fathom, like Newton, the profundities of sci- 
ence ; to soar, like Shakspeare and Milton, beyond the bounda- 
ries of sublunary space, requires a mind far different from that 
which can scarcely grope its way through the daily occur- 
rences of life, or which sees no glory in.the heavens, and no 
loveliness on earth. ‘He has a genius for music;” ‘he bas 
a genius for painting;’ ‘he has a genius for nothing,’ are 
common expressions, and express the conviction of what ex- 
perience has produced. Men believe, doubtless, that educa- 
tion may improve any faculty—but not that it can produce 
genius; whereas great genius cannot be wholly hidden by 
any accumulation of difficulties. It is observed; doubtless, 
that one who seems a dullard at ten, may be a genius at 
twenty—because the child has not the full-grown powers of a 
man. But it is not imagined that every body may be made a 
genius by any education or in any length of time. We ac- 
knowledge that different individuals may follow a line of con- 
duct, the same in external appearance, from different internal 
Motives; and that seemingly virtuous deeds are often per- 
formed under the influence of selfishness and cunning. For 
example, there were two girls, Mary and Jane, walking in an 
orchard, and they saw two fine apples lying on the grass. 
Mary was about to run, pick them up, give one to her sister 
and eat the other herself. But Jane checked her and re- 
marked that as the orchard belonged not to their father but 
to his tenant they had no right to the apples, and it would be | 
wrong to take them. Such conduct would be considered as 
indicative of a nice sense of justice, and rare strictness of 
moral conduct. But mark these little girls: they go home, 
and as soon as Mary has set down to work, Jane steals out, 
picks up the apples, and eats them both herself. Now her 
conduct wears a very different aspect, and indicates a dis- 
gusting combination of cunning, dishonesty and selfishness. 
Had you formed your opinion of her character from a partial 
knowledge of her conduct, that op would doubtless have 
been very erroneous. You need therefore to exercise a rigid 
scrutiny in forming your opinion, but from such scrutiny few 
indeed are able to veil their true dispositions ; and if there be 
persons who do possess this power of discrimination, it forms 
the predominant feature in their mental constitution; and, as 
will afterward be shown, is indicated by a particular form of 
organization. 

I venture to conclude, then, that the first point is estab- 
lished in favor of Phrenology. Let us now inquire whether 
it be possible to discover the true form of the brain by ob- 
serving the form of the head. 

In forming animals, Nature seems to have proceeded with 
as much uniformity as in forming the solar system. We find 
animals continually increasing in intelligence, and as we pro- 
ceed up the scale, ‘the brain,’ te use the words of Dr. Con- 
olley in the Edinburgh Review, ‘is observed progressively 
improved in its structure, and, with reference to the spinal 
marrow and nerves, augmented in volume more and more, 
until we reach the human brain.’ And it is a remarkable fact 
that man seems to pass through every gradation of animal ex- 
istence. His heart at first is a mere salient point, like that 
of an insect; then a sack like that of a fish; then two sacks 
like that of an amphibious animal; then a regular double 
heart. So the human brain, according to Seemmering, has 
no convolutions till the sixth or seventh month of gestation, 
being in this respect like the brain of fishes and birds in 
which convolutions are never found. Convolutions then be- 
gin to appear and gradually enlarge to adult age. 

Atheists have taken advantage of these facts to maintain 
that man is merely an improved editiop of an animal. Now 
this is not correct; for beside having all that the animal pos- 
sesses, he has parts which it does not possess: he is en- 





would be just es correct to say that a loctahgthas pinta alle: 
riage is an improved edition of a whetibertow because teak 
have two sides, a bottom and a wheel. ’ 

The brain comes to maturity at different ages in different 
persons—seldom before the age of twenty, and sometimes, ac- 
cording to Gall, not before forty, My own observations prove 







man weighs 3 Ibs. 8 oz. ; in 

woman 3 lbs. 4 oz. The of distinguished men is often 

very heavy: Cuvier’s weighed 3 Ibs. 10 oz. 44 dr. 

The brain is a mass of soft matter, incapable of feeling pain 

on being injured. It consists of two hemispheres or halves, 

which are separated from each other by a membrane called 

the falciform or scythe-shaped process ; each hemisphere is 

divided into three lobes, the anterior, middle and posterior. 

This last division is to some extent artificial ; for though the 

divisions partially exist, as you perceive on looking at the 

base of this cast ; on the superior surface you see no such di- 

visions. Then there is the cerebellum or little brain, situ- 

ated beneath the posterior part of the cerebrum or true brain, 

and separated from it by a membrane called the tentorium. 

There are in fact two brains, just as there are two eyes or 
two ears, each hemisphere being capable of independent ac- 
tion, but united te its fellow at the bottom of the medial cleft 
by a commissure or connecting part. Onthe surface of the 
brain, as you perceive, there are waving lines: these are 
convolutions. -They vary from half aii inch to an inch 
in depth. I have said that in the lowest animals convolutions 
do not exist. We do not find them in fishes, nor in birds, 
nor in the lowest of the quadrupeds, such as the rat and 
mouse. As we proceed up the scale, convolutions commence 
and increase in size and number. Every one must have been 
struck with the difference as to docility between dogs and 
cats. Accordingly Desmoulines estimates the convolutions 
of the dog to exceed by six or eight times those of the cat. 
The ape has more large and numerous convolutions than the 
dog, though some dogs are scarcely inferior to the higher or- 
der, even of apes, in this respect. The most marked superi- 
ority exists in the apes of the old world over those of the new, 
as is well known; and there is a corresponding difference in 
the convolutions. It was stated by M. Bérard that none of 
the gentlemen present at the dissection of Cuvier’s brain re- 
membered to have seen one so complicated, or with convolu- 
tions so numerous and compact, or with such deep arefractu- 
osities: these last were stated as an inch deep. Atrocious 
criminals and idiots have been noticed to have very small, nare 
row and shallow convolutions. 

According to Haller, the brain is supplied with one fifth of 
all the blood in the body; according to Dr. Monro, with one 
tenth. In either case the supply is very great. Each hemi- 
sphere has its own arteries or bloodvessels of supply ; but the 
venous blood is carried away by a commen canal. : 

The substance of the brain is composed of a white matter 
in the interior, called the medullary portion, and of a grey or 
cineritous matter forming the outside or bark, which lies 
down with the convolutions, and forms the dark substance 
seen between the folds. It does not blend gradually with the 
white or medullary matter, but, on the contrary, the line of de- 
marcation is abrupt. The supply of blood seems to begreater 
than im the medullary portion. 

The convolutions appear intended for the purpose of in- 
creasing the superficial extent of the brain, without enlarging 
its absolute size—an arrangement analogous to that employed 
in the eye of the eagle, and in which, as I before remarked, 
the retina does not ferm a simple concave surface, asin man, 
but is presented in folds to the rays of light, whereby the in- 
tensity of vision is increased proportionately to the increase 
of nervous surface exposed to their influence. 








ful performances of some men, you know that they must pos- 


dowed with moral sentiments and reflective faculties; and it 


It is often asked whether in the brain there are distinct 







































lines of separation observable between thy 
swer no. We presume that in.the 
exist, though our present mitans of 
perfect to detect them ; but, es I have before ge ey 

jection lies against the distinct formations of the A ose 
parts of the spinal coluriti;"&s well as against the distinct 
functions of the different parts of the brain. 

Sir Charles Bell remarks, that “ whatever we observe on 
one aide, has a corresponding part on the other ; and an exact 
resesitityhcd ad wyathdtry is preserved in all the lateral di- 
visions of the brain.” This statement is not rigidly correct. 
There is a general correspondence between the parts on the 
opposite sides of the brain, but not an ‘exact symmetry.’ 
But the symmetry. is.as great as between corresponding parts 
in any part of the body, as between the -bloodvessels of the 
left and right arms, for instance, or between the muscles of 
the two opposite sides. On gilking over this matter with Dr. 


Conolley, he remarked that e convolutions were nothing 
but folds, and as the folding was for the sake of packing, a 
little difference in the folding ly has no influence on the 
cerebral functions. 


I have said that we cannot point ‘out the exact line of de- 
marcation between any two organs in the brain. It mustnot 
be inferred from this that no difference can be discovered be- 
tween various parts, for the convolutions of the propensities 
are much larger than those of the sentiments, and these last 
are much larger than those of the intellect, so that if you 
were to cut out a convolution from an adult brain and present 
it toa skillful phrenologist he would have no difficulty im tell- 
ing from what part of the brain it had been cut. 

The different parts of the brain are brought into communi- 
cation with each other by means of a number of commissures. 
At the base of the cleft between the two hemispheres of the 
brain is a large body which consists of fibres passingfrom one 
hemisphere to the other, and uniting them: this is called the 
corpus callosum. Ten years agolI pointed out a convolution 
of the brain lying above tha corpus callosum, extending from 


the bottom of concentrativeness to the organs of the intel-| 


lectual faculties. This convolution Mr. Solly has recently 
shown to be a commissure uniting the posterior and anterior 
portions of the brain. 

Mr. Solly describes nine commissures—six transverse, two 

Jopgitudinal, and one oblique. The commissure whichunites 
the anterior and posterior of the brain I showed to a number 
of physicians both in this city and Philadelphia. Dr. McClel- 
lan of Philadelphia confessed that before my arrival in that 
-eity he used to deride Phrenology, mentioning in particular to 
his class that no communication was found to exist between 
-the anterior and posterior portions of the brain. He found, 
however, that he had been laughing at his own ignorance. 
But he had the rare magnanimity to confess it to his medical 
atudents. 

The capital or top of the spinal marrow is called the me- 
dulla oblongata, Here we notice three bodies on each side, 
constituting what are called the corpora pyramidalia, the 
corpora olivaria, and the corpora restiformia. 

The corpora pyramidalia are in continuation of the ante- 
rior or motory tract of the spinal marrow. They are fibrous, 
decussate at their lower extremity, proceed upward through 
the pores varolii, escape from its upper border, and the 
greater number pass still upward, from the anterior and ex- 

_ ternal bundles of the erura cerebri and exterior part of the 

_ corpora striata, and ultimately expand into the inferior. an- 

_ terior, and exterior convolutions of the anterior and middle 
lobes of the brain. A number of fibres of the corpora pyra- 
midalia pass into the posterior lobes and a number into the 
cerebellum. We shall immediately see how beautifully this 
arrangement of the motory fibres corroborates phrenological 
doctrines. 
_ The intellectual faculties are situated in the anterior lobe 
of the brain. They enable man to perceive objects that exist, 
their qualities and relations, and when acting together they 
constitute will. _We have seen that the intellectual organs 
spring from the corpora pyramidalia which are at the top ot 
the motory tract of the spinal marrow, Here, then, is a di- 
rect relation between the convolutions which manifest will, 
and the motory tract which executes will. 

The corpora olivaria and corpora restiformia spring from 
those columns of the spinal cord which are devoted to sensa- 





« Thepformer pass upward ‘into yar rees f5 and 
qe the posterior an@ anterior parts of the crura; thénce 
through the great posterior ganglion, and expand partly into 
obs {the convolutions of the anterior lobe lying on its upper sur- 
face, toward the mesial linc, partly into the superior convolu- 
tions toward the mesial line-of the middle lobe ; but ¢hiefly 
into the convolutions of the posterior lobes. The latter as- 
cend and form the chief part of the cerebellum, but a portion 
enters into the composition of the posterior lobes of the brain. 
The distribution of these fibres is also in beautiful harmony 
with the doctrines of our science. 

The convolutions of the middle and those of the posterior 
lobes of the brain, manifest the feelings. ‘These, as we have 
seen, spring chiefly from the corpora restiformia. The func- 
tion of the cerebellum is to manifest the instinct ef reproduc- 
tion, which is also a feeling; and the cerebellum springs, as 
Ihave just said, from the corpora restiformia. Now these 
bodies constitute the top of the sensory tract of the spinal 
marrow. 

We see, then, that while the intellectual organs are formed 
of fibres connected with the motory tract, the organs of the 
feelings are formed of fibres connected principally with the 
sensory, but partly with the motory tract. 

The arrangement of structure by which the organs of feel- 
ing are supplied with fibres in direct connection with the mo- 
tory tract, is another manifestation of that harmony which 
subsists between Phrenology and Anatomy, rightly understood. 
Each feeling manifests itself by means of the muscular system. 
Thus fear, rage, or any other feeling communicates great en- 
ergy to the muscles of voluntary motion. Again, each feeling 
impresses certain peculiar motions, called its language, on the 
muscular nerves: thus self-esteem, when predominant, gives 
the tendency to carry the head and body reclining backward. 
Hence, again, we see the necessity of a direct communica 
tion between the feelings and nerves of motion. 

We now come to the question—Can the size of the cere 
bral convolutions be ascertained by inspection of the head 
during life? 


ter and tunica arachnoidea, both very thin, which sink down 
into its furrows, and dura mater, which is thin but strong, 
and adheres strongly to the inner surface of the skull. The 
brain enclosed in these membranes so exactly fills the interior 
of the skull that a cast in plaster of the interior of the skull 
is a fac simile of the brain covered by the dura mater. 


The skull is the bony case: this is composed of three lay- 
ers—a very compact one internally, a less compast one exter- 
nally, and a cellular layer between, called the diploé. Now 
the external surface of the skull corresponds almost exactly, 
except in a few points, which I shall mention, the skull is 
almost equally thick throughout. The departure from per- 
fect parallelism, where it occurs, is limited to one-tenth or 
one-eighth of an inch. Again, the integuments or coverings 
of the skull lie clese to its surface, and are so uniform in 
thickness as to exhibit its true figure. Thus, then, there is 
in general no obstacle te the discovery of the ferm of the 
brain by the form of the skull or head. 

The skwull is very thin at the orbital plates, and at the 
synamous portion.of the temperal bone; it is thick at the 
ridges of the frontal and occipetal bones, but this is always 
the case, and therefore presents no difficulty. 

One part of the brain, however, does sometimes present a 
difficulty. I refer to a cavity called the frontal sinus. It lies 
above the nose and is formed between the external and inter- 
nal surfaces of the skull. The size of this sinus varies. But 
recollect that it only interferes with five organs—form, size, 
weight, individuality and locality. Again, below the age of 
12 it does not exist: and as the five organs before mentioned 
are generally very active before that age, the sinus cannot in- 
terfere with our observation of them before that period. After 
this age it appears, gradually enlarges, and after 20 may pre- 
sent some difficulty to the observer. 

Look at this skull for yourselves. You see that the paral- 
lelism of the outer and inner surfaces is almost complete.— 
You will observe the same in this, and this, and this—in 
short, in all healthy skulls: Observe this skull—it is that of 
a boy-12 years old—you see the sinus does notexist. Inthis 
we have it of average size; and, when of this size, no diffi- 


The brain is embraced by three membranes: the pia ma- || 


Recollect, Phrendlogists pretend not to tell the power of 
an organ when the brain or skull is diseased. They make 
their obsetvations on healthy individuals in the prime of 
life. It ts’therefore utterly futile to bring against us morbid 
specimens. In disease of the brain the inner table of the 
skull recedes, aid not the outer, the space between being 
filled up with bone, rendering the skull very thick—sometimes 
enormously so. Here is a skull as irregular on the surface 
as the sea ruffled by the wihd ; but then it is the skull of a 
very old man. I knew a gentleman in Bath 86 years of age, 
in whose skull a like change has taken place. Such cases 
are not uncommon, and I am at a loss to account for them, 
since they seem net to result from disease, as the faculties of 
the gentleman I refer to are healthily manifested. This skull 
is very thick and irregular: it belonged to a dragoon in the 
British service, who became insane, and nine months. after- 
ward killed himself. In suicides we often find the frontal 
sinus very wide—sometimes half an inch. 

Dr. Sewall of Washington, to whom, when on there, I was 
indebted for many acts of kindness, has published a work 
against Phrenology, almost entirely taken up with a descrip: 
tion of diseased skulls. Now, as I remarked to him, his 
work is no more Anti-Phrenological than it is Anti-Geologi- 
cal or Anti any thing else. To the frontal sinus I shall again 
allude when I come to the range of faculties which may be 
interfered with by its size. In the mean while, however, bear 
in mind that there is a great difference between the possibil- 
ity of discovering the functions of an organ and of applying 
this discovery practically in all cases, so as to be able, in 
every instance, to predicate the exact degree in which every 
particular mental power is present in each individual. Now 
we have seen that before 12 no impediment to its observation 
exists. Again, in after life, if the skull be depressed in this 
part, no error‘can be committed in stating the subjacent ore 
gans as small; for if the sinus be larger than it seems, the 
error will be on the side of the Phrenuvlogist. The only cases 
which at any time can be productive of error aré those in 
which the sinus causes a protuberance without to which the 
brain does not correspond within. But even here, it is pos- 
sible, in general, to distinguish between external appearances 
produced by a large development of the frontal sinus and 
those indicating large development of the organs. -In the 
first, they are generally abrupt and ridgy; in the second, they 
presenta rounder swell, and follow the direction of the organs 
as delineated on the busts. 

We may be asked how it is that such a skull as the one I 
hold can be enlarged to the size of an adult skull. The ex- 
planation is this: Two processes are ever going on in the 
system—deposition and absorption— by the first of which new 
particles are laid down, and by the second old ones are taken 
up. The skull, then, is a strong, but not an adamantine bar- 
rier. It shields the brain by its powerful structure, yet for 
ever changes to accommodate itself to the size of its noble 
occupant; for it is worthy of remark that throughout organ- 
ized nature the hard parts yield to the soft. Thus large lungs 
produce a large chest—nat alarge chest large lungs. So the 
skull is formed to the brain—not the brain to the skull. At 
first the brain is covered by a mere membrane, in which bone 
at length begins to bedeposited. The deposition commences 
at particular points, and bony rays shoot out in all directions, 
just as you have seen in the formation of ice. It is not till 
some time after birth that ossification is complete. The 
skull is formed into eight bones, which unite at their edges, 
and become dovetailed together. The lines of union are 
called sectures or seams. 

The extent to which the head may be enlarged is seen from 
this enormous skull, which belonged to an individual whom I 
saw at St. Thomas’s Hospital, whv wes troubled with water 
in the brain. His faculties were sound, but his head was so 
heavy that he could not support it. 

In commencing the study of Phrenology, individuals gene- 
rally become very diligent feelers of their own heads. They 
search about, and finally they rest upon thia large protuber- 
ance behind the ear. They are in amazement at the size of 
the ‘bump,’ as they are pleased tocall it. Then they wonder 
whether it is a good bump ora bad one. Now this protu- 
berance is a mere bone called the mastoid process, and is 
for the attachment of muscles. It has no relation whatever 
to the brain, and may therefore be not unaptly styled the 








culty is presented. 





Ass’s Bridge over which indipient Phrenologists have to pass. 
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With regard to this word ‘ bump,’ which has long been sup- 
posed to contain a whole volume of wit within itself, allow 
me to remark that I think its use is sanctioned by neither 
correctness of language nor sound philosophy. It is often 
used, too, in a low, contemptuous sense. It is evident to me 
that the brain is the work of God,amd eminently displays His 
goodness and wisdom, In talking of it, we ought, therefore, 
to use philosophical and respectful language. What would 
you think of a man’s taste who, before speaking of the func- 
tions of the eye, should say—“‘Come, let us say something 
about the dlinkers’’?—or, as an introduction to a conversa- 
tion about the functions of the stomach, should say—‘ Come, 
let us talk about the bread-basket”? Yet, such expressions 
are on a par with— Come, let us talk about the bumps.” 

In concluding this part of my subject, let me show you how 
unimportant a difference of one-tenth or one-eighth of an inch 
is in the thickness of the skull. This is the head of Joseph 
Hume, M. P.; this of Dr. Chalmers. The general size is 
the same in both; yet, in the region of ideality, Chalmers’ 


“head is an inch and a quarter wider than Hume's. Con- 


trast this head of General Wurmeer with that of the Hindoo in 
the regions of destructiveness and combativeness. Contrast 
these three heads in the region of firmness: there is a differ- 
ence of more than an inch. Contrast this head of an idiot 
with that of Dr. Gall: how vast the difference! We evi- 
dently need not trouble ourselves about very minute shades. 

As to authority, the best is on our side. Magendie says 
that “the only way of estimating the volume of the brain in 
a living person is to measure the dimensions of the skull. 
Every other means, even that proposed by Comper, is uncer- 
tain.” Sir Charles Bell, Cuvier, Monro, Blumenbach, and 
others, hold similar language. That the form of the brain 
can be ascertained by the form of the head may then be con- 
sidered as established. 

But it has been objected that the whole method of Phre- 
nologists is empirical, and that we cannot weigh or measure 
either an organ or its manifestation. We plead guilty to the 
charge, and freely admit that the two elements in our method 
of investigation are both in their own nature estimative. But 
then we affirm that if an observer possess an average endow- 
ment of the observing and reflective faculties, he may, by due 
practice, learn to estimate both development and manifesta- 
tion with sufficient precision to lead him to positive conclu- 
sions. Phrenology rests on the same kind of evidence as the 
practice of Medicine. Diseases ure judged of by their appear- 
ances or the symptoms which they present. The knowledge 
of what organs are affected; the degree to which they are 
affected, and of the extent to which medicines act on them, 
depends entirely on estimative evidence. 

The same general laws of evidence must necessarily apply 
to the study of Phrenologyas of Medicine. The mental man- 
ifestations are neither ponderable nor measurable any.more 
than the capacity for pain or pleasure, or the powers of hear- 
ing or sight. We estimate ths degree to which these suscep- 
tibilities and capacities are possessed by different individuals, 
and regard our knowledge as substantial; we estimate the 
force of mental manifestations by the exercise of observation 
and reflection, and must necessarily do so, or remain for ever 
ignorant of mental science. Again, I havejust demonstrated 
that differences between the forms of particular organs, and 
between their sizes, when large and small, are so palpable 
that to deny the possibility of distinguishing them, in favor- 
able cases, is perfectly absurd; and in proving science, we 
are not only entitled but bound by the dictates of common 
sense to select the simplest and most striking cases as best 
calculated to bring truth to light. Those individuals, there- 
fore, who object to the evidence on which Phrenology is 
founded, appear to me completely to misunderstand the na- 
ture of the inquiry. To deny the possibility of estimating 
the size of the cerebral organs und mental! manifestation is as 
absurd as to deny that we can estimate whether any feature 
of the body be large or small, or whether a person be blind, 
near-sighted or sharp-sighted. < 

I shall now proceed so describe the particular organs, 
ptemising that the faculties are divided into two erders— 
Fsetines and Intettect; the feelings into two genera— 
Propensitizs and Sentiments. Of the Propensities I shall 


now treat: AMATIVENESS. . 
To find the situation of this organ, feel on the middle line 
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toward the base of the skull at the back part of the head, and |} 


you will feel a small bony projection. Amativeness is situ- 
ated below that point and between the mastoid processes.— 
The size of the organ is indicated by the extension of the in- 
ferior surface of the occipetal bone backward and downward, 
or by the thickness of the neck at these parts between the 
ears. Its large size gives great peripheral expansion to the 
neck from the’cars backward. In infants, the cerebellum is 
the least developed of all the cerebral parts. At this time 
it forms but from one-thirteenth to ene-twentieth of the 
weight of the brain, whereas at adult age it weighs from one- 
eighth to one-sixth. In infants, the part of the neek corres- 
ponding to the cerebellum appears attached to the middle of 
the base of the skull; towards puberty the neck begins to 
expand behind. This part is generally more developed in 
males than in females. 

The function of the cerebellum is to manifest the sexual 





feelings. In this bust of Dr. Hette the development is very 
small, as you perceive, and the manifestation of feeling cor 
responded. Compare the bust of Hette with this of Mitchell 
and this of Dean—how enormous the development in these | 
last !—both of whom were executed, Mitchell fer murdering | 
a young woman whom he had seduced, Dean for murdering | 
a child without any rational motive, and undoubtedly under | 
the influence of diseased cerebral action, occasioned by dis- 
appointed love. You see here the head of the Rev. Mr. Mar- 
tin, in which it is very small. This is the head of Linn, the 
parricide, in which it is very large. Thehead of Gall, as you | 
perceive, shows a very large cerebellum—and it seems to 
have been the only faculty in him which he abused, 


The faculty exercises a very great influence on the charac- 
ter. Boys before the age of puberty are generally undeferen- | 
tial and even rude toward the other sex, but after that age | 
they become kind and attentive. It softens all the harsh feel- 
ings of our nature, and increases the force and activity of all 
the kindly and benevolent affections. 

It is thought by many that the functions of this organ can- 
not be approached. But it appears to me that “ to the pure 
all things are pure,” and that there is no function which does 
not present an aspect in which it may be made to manifest 
the great goodness of the Creator. 

Some think it best that young peeple should be kept in 
entire ignorance of the function of this organ. This is an 
opinion to which I can by no means subscribe. The organ of 
Amativeness is the largest of all the mental organs, and being 
endowed with natural activity, it fills the mind spontaneously 
with emotions and suggestions the manifestation of which | 
may be directed and controlled, but which cannot be prevent- 
ed from arising, even though you shut youth out entirely from 
the world. The question is not, therefore, whether the feel- 
ing shall arise or not—over that we have no control—but | 
whether it shall be placed under the guidance of an enlight- | 
ened understanding or be withdrawn from the eye of reason 
and allowed to riot in all the fierceness of a blind animal in- 
stinct. The former course appears to me the only one con- 
sistent with reason and morality, and the one which should 
be invariably adopted in education. 

Messrs. Flourens and Magendie think they have discovered 
by inflicting injuries on the cerebellum that it serves for the 
regulation of muscular motion. But from these experiments 
no certain conclusions are deducible. The infliction of injury 
on one part of the nervous system deranges other parts—an 
hence it is not the way to determine the functions of any.— 
Again, Mr. Solly has discovered a column of fibres which 
passes from the motory tract of the medulla oblongata to the 
cerebellum. _ Now when these experimenters sliced this part, 
they commenced at the distant extremity of the motory fibres 
and destroyed them to the medulla oblongata. By thus in- 
juring and irritating the motory tract, no wonder that convul- 
sions followed! The cerebellum is composed, as I have be- 
fore said, of fibres connected with the motory as well as the 
sensory tract of nerves. It is an organ of feeling, but also 
influences voluntary motion by instinctive impulses. Injuries 
of the cerebellum may therefore cause irregular or convulsive 
muscular movements witheut being the regulator of such 
movements. That the cerebellum may manifest other func- 
tions than that of Amativeness is not, however, impossible ; 
but that this faculty occupies the largest part of it is unques- 
tionable. 














SPRING SONNETS. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


I. 

Tax virgin May, young, coy and blushing, trips 
Alor.g the fields with downcast, modest eyes— 
And, looking round her with a sweet, surprise, 

Smiles to behold the delicate, green tips 

Of tender leaves, and buds that ope their lips 
To the moist kisses of the amorous air, 
Whose rival is the bee. Oh, false and fair! 

To yield your honey dew to wanton sips! 

The sky is angry with ungrateful May, 

That she her blooming favors thus bestows— 

And so keen darts from misty quiver throws} 
And the Spring’s darling weeps the morn away. 

Canrricious nymph! At eve no more she "plains, 

For other, flattering airs, come whispering softer strains! 


1. 
The birds sing cheerily; the streamlets shout 
As if in echo—tones are all around 
The air is filled with one pervading sound 
Of merriment. Bright beings flit about 
Slight spears of emerald glitter from the ground, 
And frequent flowers, like he!ms of bloom, are found; 
And, from the invisible army of fair things, 
Floats a low murmur like a distant sea! 
T hear the clarions of the insect-kings 
Marshal their busy cohorts on the lea 
Life, life in action—’tis all music, all— 
From the enlivening cry of children free 
To the swift dash of waters as they fall— 
Released by thee, ch Spring. to glad, wild liberty 
Ladtes’ Companion. 
For the New-Yorker. 
THE PANTHER’S LEAP 
AN ADVENTURE IN ILLINOIS. 

Tr was a beautiful afternoon in the Indian summer,’ 
season which, particularly in the Western portion’ of our 
country, is of all others the most, enchanting; the 
beams of the sun were tempered by the cool and refi 
breeze that ruffled with soft music the parti-colored foliage of 
the trees. All who have stood at this season of the year on 
the prairies of the West, with uncovered brow, will'recal the 
beauty spread wide around them far better than I can de- 
scribe it. 

Seizing my rifle, 1 left my uncle Jonathan's log hut end 
wandered leisurcly over the prairie in the direction of the 
wood. Having passed th a corner of the forest, I found 
myself near a small bluff upon the top of which en 
discern the stately outlines and branching antlers of a 
painted in dark lines against the horizon. Entering the 
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|| skirts of the forest once more, I crept warily round the hill in 
order to approach unseen within hailing distance of the ‘ob 


ject of my pursuit. Stooping low, I hurried along behind the 
rugged hne of rocks at the base of the bill until I reached a 
place from which T supposed I could command of en ee 
the whole broad summit. Nor was I mistaken; fer on peer 
ing carefully over the edge of the rock T beheld my game in 
fair view about a hundred yards distant, little suspecting aw 
enemy, at least in that direction. Thrusting the muzzle of 
my rifle over the rock, I took adeliberate aim at his side and 

lied the trigger. The quick, sharp crack of the cap alone 
followed. This was a disappointment; but quick as possible 
[ cringed behind the —— trembling ete ee 
sought for another cap. After consuming twice the time ne- 
cessary, and scattering my caps in all divections upon the 
ground, I was at length once more in a state of preparation. 
My heart beat as I saw the majestic animal still 








his former position, though with bead erect, snuffing the 
brecze and darting his lightning glances in quarter, un 
knowing in what direction to flee to avoid the 

I pointed my iron and fired. The noble buck sprang into che 
air, and I sprang over the rock. When I reached the spot 


his limbs were already quivering. In loading again, 1 found 
I had but one charge in my : so with all convenient 
haste, as it was now nearly sunset, I drew my long knife, which 
formed an indispensable item in my hunting accoutrements, 
and having dissected the animal which I had slain, proceeded 
See melt teaied ath dn Oia tntene which was 
all I could conveniently , and which, 
formed a very res ble . Striking into a 
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of dim night, and lit up the woods for a moment like a flash 
of lightning: I could it reflected from a thousand wild 
eyes that were gleaming in anxious expectancy upon me. 

But there was slight opportunity for reflection. As the 
panther, at the moment I fired, was on the point of spring- 
ing, the impetus sent him forward and downward, so that he 
struck his claw upon the limb where my feet rested. For a 
moment he struggled to retain his grasp, and then fell dying 
to the ground. The other panther set up a dismal howl, and 
then started off in a similar manner with the first, and, I 
doubted not, with a similar intention. As soon, therefore, as 
he was out of sight, I sli hastily from the tree, threw 
away my rifle, and s with all the speed desperation 
could lend. I still ran down the brook, that being my only 
hope—though my heart told me that even that was but slight. 

I could soon perceive by the howling that the wolves were 
again in fresh pursuit. I had ran on now for nearly half an 
hour, keeping in advance of the welves, who had not the 
courage to attack me, when I again heard the measured 
bounds of the panther. My heart sank within me, and I 
was almost in despair, when I thought I caught a glimpse of 
the sky through the trees before me. I now strained every 
nerve, inwardly praying that this might be the case. If it 
was, I knew I was safe; otherwise, I could see no probable 
way of escape. The panther seemed to be aware of the ne- 
cessity of putting forth a last effort, and gained upon me even 
faster than before. I could not turn to look, but I was well 
aware that every leap brought him neerer to me. At last I 
reached some thick firs, and one bound from them brought 
me into the open moonlight. There was a house not fifty 
rods from the place where I was. I knew the place at a 
glance. It was a mill upon the brook I had followed, situ- 
ated about ten miles from my uncle’s house whence I started. 
The panther followed me half way to the house towards 
which I struck with all speed. As I burst open the door, 
and found that I was so quickly transported from the most 
imminent danger to a place of security, the revulsion of my 


course increased. When standing still with doubt and un- 
certainty, the long-drawn how! of a wolf came with fearful 
distinctness upon my ear. So suddenly it came, it pierced 
like a knell ‘the fearful hollow of my ear,’ announcing in a 
tone not to be misunderstood, the of companions I should 
be likely to have, should I be compelled to pass the night in 
the woody labyrinth—a prospect which, though by no means 
, seemed yet not improbable. Nevertheless, I re- 
solved to proeded, and either to come safely out or to brave 
whatever dangers I might encounter with a manly heart. 
ae on as well ag might in my former direction, I 
soon myself near a brook which murmured on h 
a shady dell, and immediately determined to follow it, satis- 
fied that it must, sooner or , conduct me into the open 
world once more. It was now after sunset, and so dark that 
I could scarcely see to pick my dubious and fearful way. I 
would have lightened myself of my burden, but the increased 
howling of the wolves, which seemed to be gathering in a 
body behind me, warned me that it might soon become my 
only protection, You may be sure that these not musical but 
most melancholy notes tended not to diminish my s or 
idation, and I seemed tebe chasing down the little brook 

with all the demons of the pit crowding and yelling behind 


me. 

Presently I could detect a discordant note among the voices 
of this infernal choir, which I knew at once to be the cry of 
the panther, than which I would rather have metin general as- 

ly all the wolves of the forest. Notwithstanding the in- 
caused by the last unpleasant discovery, it 

availed me so little that I could soon distinguish the rustling 
of leaves and crackling of dry branches, and presently after, 
the measured bounds of the panther struck Pe upon my 
ear and to my heart. Whenit seemed to my frightened fancy 
that I could almost feel the’ monster’s hot breath upon me and 
see in the dark the glare of his eyeballs, I procured a tempo- 


rary reprieve by ing one quarter of my fine buck, which : 
T had intended for e far different p ~~ Eswoven, 1 wall pg ae so powerful that I fell headlong upon the floor 


However, I was among friends and lacked no 

needful attention, and the next day was ready to hunt again 
taking the precaution, however, to examine my powder- 

flask before I started. 
Middlebury. Vt., April 26, 1839. 


knew that he would delay only to return with increased fe- 
rocity after his repast. t etteeed my pace, if that were 
possible, straining every nerve with a faint hope of gaining 
the edge of the wood before I was again placed in se danger- 
00s a vicinity to my pursuer, but in vain: I could soon dis- 
tinguish again his lengthened bounds, each one bringing him 


When he had approached so near that 1 considered him 
too familiar, I again baited him with my venison. This I 
did till my load was gone; and, instead of being satisfied, the 
fierce animal seemed but to have s his appetite for a 
richer repast.. When I had dropped the last remaining frag- 
ment, my means of defence or escape seemed to have been 

. ‘However, I resolved to climb with all haste into 
the first tree which would edmit of it, and defend myself as 
well as [ could with the sole remaining charge in my rifle-— 
By good fortune I immediately discovered one which answered 
my very well. It was of a middling size, and desti- 
tute of for some twenty or thirty feet from the ground. 
I found no difficulty ia climbing- it with gun in hand, as my 
short sojourn in the country had made me quite an adept at 
many such indispensable accomplishments. 

I had no sooner seated myself on the first bough, ready 
with my gun, than I could hear my late acquaintance bound- 
ing forward again, and soon, by the dim light that had ena- 
bled me to discover the tree, discerned his form alternately 
ascending and descending, leaping high into the air, and, it 
seemed to me, full twenty feet forward each time. It did 
not in the least puzzle his sagacity to comprehend that the 
trail he was following came to a very abrupt conclusion; for 
after running several times round the tree, he finally settled 
himself down beneath it, and raised such a tremendous yelp 
that in spite of all my attempts to wear a brave heart and 
yield as little as possible to terror, this, with the long and|| any thing that he has more recently done. Among these, the 
quavering cry of the approaching pack, could not but run like || paper, ‘ The Philosophy of Music,’ so sparkling with beauti- 
iron through my blood. Much to my astonishment, the wolves Fal and lustrous imagely, so original in conception, so perfect 
seemed content to occupy the background. This was soon|| in execution, cannot have been forgotten by any one who has 
explained by the appearance of another panther. These two|| ever read it. The ‘ Editor’s Table,’ (bating the vein of petit 

enemies occupied the ground alone, while the mur-|| maitre-ism, which ran through its pages somewhat too pro- 
derous but cowardly wolves slunk back into the obscurity of) minently) was always full of interest, and has since formed 
the waods. . ; no small pertion of the staple of a periodical, in this city, with 

Upon this new arrival, the two seemed for a short time to|| which its author has since been connected. The Magazine 

an infernal council. Soon one of them started and| lived but two years, and then Mr. W. came to New York, 

ran off, while the other remained crouching beneath the tree. || lent his name to the Mirror, and soon after went abroad as 
I was at a loss to comprehend precisely what this movement || the European tourist to that establishment. His ‘ First Im- 
might import, — could in any case only remain quiet, || pressions,’ ‘ Pencilings by the Way,’ and ‘Tuklings of Adven- 
with my rifle ady poised. It was difficult to resist the|| ture,’ were products of this enterprise, to which isto be added 
temptation of firing at the remaining one, but I resolved to|| the obtainment of a lovely and accomplished wife. Return- 
my last charge in case of a greater emergency. ing home, after some years of foreign travel, he published his 

I now had leisure to plan every method of escape that my || contributions to the Mirror, with considerable additions under 
invention could devise. Other reflections by no means s0|| the above given titles, soon after, a volume of his poetry, 
pleasant Sootieelee in intruding themselves. I had re-|| called ‘Melanie, and o Poems.’ The first winter after 
but afew minutes when I heard a slight|| his return he passed at the seat of government, where he 

in another tree distant two or three|| gathered many of his materials for his beautifully illustrated 
from the one I was in. I darted my eyes in that direc-|| ‘Scenery of the United States,’ now in the course of publica- 
a tion, in numbers, by a London bookseller. His stores of in- 

formation were increased also, by subsequent extensive travel 
over the most interesting and pi ions of our 


8. G. J. 








From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
ASTOR HOUSE SKETCHES. 
MR. WILLIS, MR. REYNOLDS, AND MR. SIMMONS. 

Tue son of a respectable and much esteemed citizen of 
Boston, a practical printer, and editor of a religious weekly 
paper, Mr. Willis was early sent to Yale College, where he 
acquired a good belle-letters education. His intellectual bent 
was ever towards poetry and romance, and leng befure he 
left college, he had distinguished himself as being capable of 

roducing most touching poetry, and most graceful prose. 
is first efforts were contributions to the pages of his father’s 
per, the Boston Recorder, the organ of the Calvinistic or 
Radeeten Church of New England—and bore the signa- 
ture of ‘Roy. These were principally upon scripture topics, 
and won for their author a precocious reputation in that de- 
partment. Indeed, I doubt if any thing he has done since, 
is superior to some of those early efforts—such as ‘ The Wid- 
ow of Nain, ‘The Raising of Jairus’ Daughter,’ &c. At 
about the same time Mr. Willis was writing some lighter ef- 
fusions for the columns of the Boston Statesman, now the 
Morning Post, then under the editorial direction of Nathan- 
iel Greene, brother of the present editor. These were some- 
times humorous, sometimes serious, often of a very clevated 
character, and, combined with the productions of ‘ Roy,’ soon 
established his reputation as one of the best of this country’s 
poets. Soon after he left college, he set up the American 
Monthly Magazine, in Boston, in which he wrote some most 
graceful articles, exceeding in finish, as I cannot but think, 
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of me. Quick as thought I drew up 
my rifle and . The sudden glare shot far into the bosom 


country, and contributed to render the splendid workin ques- 





tion one of the most choice productions of the day. He then 
retired to a farm he had purchased in Owego, in this State, 
to which he gave the name of ‘Glen Mary.’ Here, cultivat- 
ing trees and tilling the » he did not throw aside the 
pen, that use had made so familiar to his hand; but employed 
it, occasionally, in a series of neat and graceful articles, ad- 
dressed, through the Miffor, to his friend ‘The Doctor,’ upon 
all topics that, indifferently and casually, might occur to him, 
as he rambled over his rural realm. These letters were soon 
found to be popular; and they had proved a strong bond of 
union, moreover, between the author and the friend to whom 
they were addressed. The difficulties as to copyright and 
publication, to which I have already adverted, had taken 
place in England, and the sources of profit from the publica- 
tion in that country, of an American author’s book, which Mr. 
Willis had before enjoyed, were cut off by a successful motion 
to that effect, made in the British Parliament by Sir Lytton 
Bulwer, on the ground of reciprocity—and the result of all 
was the project of ‘The Corsair.’ But I must hasten to 
another in the attic of Astor’s. 


Here lives—amongst political pamphlets, reports of con- 
gressional debates, of executive departments, and of investi- 
gating i surrounded by such books as Junius, Say’s 
Political Economy, Gouge on Banking, Carey on the Credit 
System, Vattel, Story on the Constitution, the Federalist, 
&c. &c.—here lives, I say, for the nonce, the celebrated his- 
toriographer of the famous ‘Cruise of the Potomac’—the 
originator and projector, though not allowed to be a partici- 
pator, of ‘The Exploring E ition.’ Mr. Reynolds is a 
citizen of Ohio, and has ever shown a devotion to the cause 
of science, whichfhas been displayed, signally, in the two highly 
important cases above alluded to. It is no part of my plan , 
in penning these papers, to indulge in political disquisitions: 
but, in connectfon with the brief notice already taken of my 
distinguished fellow boarder, I must be allowed to say, that 
it was an impolitic movement on the part of the government 
to deny to this gentleman the place in the expedition, which 
has recently sailed, so properly his due: for never had any 
administration a more formidable opponent than the present 
= political orator of National Hall, has proved himself 
to be to that now in power. His political lectures are listen- 
ed to by throngs, whom he addresses, not in the language 
and manner of a demagogue—not by allusions to his own real 
or imaginary wrongs ;—far, very far from it. He invites de- 
bate and discussion from the side he opposes, and he urges 
home his arguments upon the multitudes who crowd to hear 
him, with soberness and discretion, and not in the tone of a 
mere party haranguer of the populace. In manner he is very 
graceful, impassioned, and impressive ; in the choice of lan- 
guage, discreet, well-prepared and classical; and in argument 
close, subtle, fair, clear, and convincing. But, leaving Mr. 
Reynolds at his desk, whom have we here next door ? 

Here is a man after your correspondent’s own heart, my 
Editor! Let me introduce you tohim. There he stands, 
the works of one William Shakspeare open before him, on 
one side, and those of ‘Rare Ben Jonson,’ on the other. He 
is conning a lecture upon the genius of the olden bards of 
Britain, to be delivered to-night at the hall of the Stuyvesant 
Institute. Ask him to read to you a passage, at random, with 
appropriate original comments thereon: he will do it for you 
—for he has no silly affectation of believing you in error, or 
inclined, unduly, to compliment him, when you tell him, as 
you will, when you have heard him read, that he is beyond 
all compare, the best reader, and the most graceful speaker 
you ever listened to. Hear and see him deliver Shakspeare’s 
‘ Antony over the dead body of Cesar,’ or the scenes between 
Falstaff and Prince Hal, or Paul’s speech before Agrippa, 
or Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of the temple, or Ham- 
let’s rey > he Death, or his advice to the actors, or Burns’s 
Highland Mary, or Bonaparte’s trip to Russia—and say if I 
have too highly praised his eloquence. 


Professor Simmé@ns is the eldest son of J udge Simmons of 
Boston ; he was educated at Harvard University, and, having 
graduated with honor, was appointed professor of elocutien 
n that institution. He has lately left Cambridge, and is now 
delivering a very popular and much admired series of lectures 
upon the works and genius of Shakspeare, in this city. He is 
remarkable for the most perfect appropriateness of language, 
in conveying the most acute and accurate elucidations of the 
immortal bard—displaying a verbal and philosophical inti- 
macy and familiar acquaintance with the more recondite 
meanings of the text, and a tact at imparting that understand- 
ing to the minds of others, which are truly wonderful. Softer 
than the dew falls upon the flowers, fall the tender passages 
in Romeo and Juliet from his lips—sweeter than honey from 
hives of Hybla, flow the liquid accents of the softer passions 
from his tongue—while nothing can be more joyous and mirth- 
inspiring than the rich, riant, racy manner, in which he gives 
the comic conceptions of Avon’s all-knowing, all-describing 
bard! The impetuous fire of Hotspur, the deep melancholy 
of Hamlet, the patient sorrows of Hermione, the mad am- 
bition of Richard, the griefs of Imogen, and Desdemona, the 
savage jealousy of Othello, the infirm purpose of Macbeth, the 
innocent love of Miranda, and the voluptuous passion of Cleo- 
patra—all derive, from the tone and manner with which the 
reader delivers the passages that describe them, their most 
perfect elucidation and illustration. 
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4 From the Louisville Journal. 
MIDNIGHT THOUGHTS. 

Lowe midnight comes. The wakeful winds, 

Like whispering spirits, momently flit by, 

With tones so soft that Peace unstartled sits 

On the deep bosom of the solemn Night. 

The burning stars are looking from their hights, 
And seem to sense so clear, to thought so pure, 
That mind needs not the talismanic wand 

Of poetry divine to crowd their courts 

With hosts of seraphim. Ye mystic orbs, 

That roll unwearied through the deep blue heaven! 
Ye fill the mind with dreams like those which play 
Around seraphic brows within your bowers, 

When slumber like a shadow softly falls 

On their lulled sense. E’en now ye shine as bright 
As when the eye of man first gazed from Eden 
With rapture upward, or from Shinar’s plains 

The shepherds watched ye through the summer night. 
Strange deeds ye gaze on in this world of ours, 
And stranger yet must see, as o’er the tide 

Of ages yet to come ye hold your course. 

The wing of Time no shrouding shadow flings 
Upon the diamond brightness of your light. 

Ye saw the cities which men’s hands have built 
Rise up in pomp beneath you, and ye watched 
Their slow decadence, till with desert sands 

Their pride was blent. Ye saw the pyramids 
Grow up to heaven, and ye shull see them fall. 
When man first stood on earth erect, with hope 
Inscribed upon his brow, ye sang his praise; 

And ye will hymn his last sad requiem, 

When he, with pallid cheek and wandering eye, 
Shall glance upon the world dissolving round, 

And Time’s last knell bursts on his startled ear, 
And echoes o’er the boundless sea of flame. 


Deep as the distant thunder’s awful tone, 
And solemn as a funeral note, the dirge 
Of the departed years swells on the wind. 
The joys and woes which marked each fe 
Seem rising now beneath the vault of nig 
And fling their plaints upon the moaning winds, 
Like Niobe’s of old. Another year 

Hath joined th’ innumerable caravan 

Of ages toiling down Oblivion’s steep, 

Towards the regions of unbreaking night. 

Some things there were which may not be forgot, ~ 
But which, graved on the inmost sense, shall live 
Until the busy heart has ceased to heave 

A sigh o’er pleasures lost, and the torn soul, 
Escaping from its ligaments of clay, 

Shall on immortal pinions rise aloft, 

And soar beyond the faintly glimmering stars 

That gem the blue immensity of space. 

’T is true that Time with slow remission steals 
The pang from common grief; yct there is wo 
Beyond that great magician’s skill to heal, 

Which stamps itself deep in the central heart, 
And, like the fissure in the ocean rock, 

Resists the waters of the Lethean sea. 


There is a beauty on Night’s queen-like brow, 

With her rich jewelry of blazing stars, 

That to the heart which yearns for purer scenes 

And holier love than greets it here, appeals 

With a resistless force. Great Nature then 

Asserts her empire o’er the souls of those 

Her favored children, on whose eager ears 

There falls no wind which hath not melody, 

And to whose eyes each star unfolds a world 

Of glory and of bliss. The poet feels 

The inspiration of an hour like this, 

When silence like a garment wraps the earth, 

And when the soundless air seems populous 

With gentle spirits hovering o’er the haunts 

Which most they loved while prisoned in their clay. 

The mysteries of the universe then woo 

His mind, and lead it up from hight to hight 

Of lofty speculations, to the Throne 

Round which all suns and worlds and systems roll. 

The Past for him unlocks her affluent stores, 

And human crowds, long gathered home by Death 

To his dark kingdom, people earth — 
almyra rears her towers above the dust, 

And proudly points her glittering spires to heaven. 

Rome rises up and seems as once she was, 

Her haughty eagles floating o’cr her hills, 

And flashing back the gaudy light of day 

Into the blue above; and Babylon 

Lifts up her head, and o’er her gardens wide 

The south wind wantons, while her massive gates 

Swing on their hinges as the human tide 

Beats up against them. Thus rapt Fancy oft 

Doth build again what, with his iron heel, 

Wild Ruin ground into the very dust 

Which, cloud-like, rises on the tempest’s wings, 

As it all-conquering sweeps the desert’s waste. 

Such is the talismanic power divine 

Of Genius over Death, and Time, and Space. 


ish hour 


It reads the dim memorials on the tombs 


Of buried empires, peoples solitudes, 

And sways its sceptre o’er the realms of night. 
In its blest missions to the homes of men, 

Tt turns aside from palaces and pomp, 

And gently stoops to kiss the pearly brow 

Of the boy peasants ‘neath the humblest roof. 
With eye anointed it hath read the stars, 

And traced out on the boundless blue of heaven 
The wanderings of worlds. Its voice goes forth, 
And o’er the billows of Time’s wasteful sea 

It rolleth on forever. It hath sung 

Old Ocean’s praise, and with his surges’ roar 
Its song will ever mingle. It hath poured 

A flood of radiance over hill and stream, 

And reared a fiery pillar in the sky, 

To light the nations on their pilgrimage 

From darkness into everlasting day. 


pt 
For the New-Yorker. 
THE ARTIST’S EXCURSION. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 

Monsigzor Cuay, of Marseilles, one of the most distin- 
guished artists of France, sallied forth on a shooting 
excursion early one day in the month of October, 1811, with 
all the enthusiasm of a southern artist-soul. Arrived at a 
wood where game was usually found, his eager eye had sev- 
eral times vainly swept the welkin, when at length he dis- 
covered a bir flitting about in a small grove of pines. It 
was yet the dusky gray of morning; and, feeling uncertain of 
his object, the sportsman ventured not to fire, but determined 
to await the rising of the sun. 

At length the increasing light fully exposed the poor bird 
to its watchful enemy, who hastened to realize the pleasure 
of destroying one of God’s most beautiful creatures. He 
missed his aim, however, and the bird was only warned by 
the detonation. Running to the tree whence it had been 
scared, the sportsman carefully examined the ground, pick- 
ing up several mossy stones, and a few pieces of bark; but 
no bird was to be found. One single feather, only, was dia- 
covered, adhering to the resinous leaves with which the ground 
was covered. M. Chay hastily seized the solitary feather, 
and for a long time remained in melancholy contemplatien of 
this sad memento of his ineptitude. At length, attaching the 
feather to his button-hole as an ornithological deceration, he 
began to look about him, The newly risen sun seemed to 
shine in mockery of his inglorious attempt; the air was clear 
and undisturbed. Reloading his gun, Me Chay passed on- 
ward through the wood, occasionally stirring the decaying 
leaves, with a faint hope of yet discovering his fallen prey. 
He glanced at the tops of the trees, listened to the buzzing of 
every insect, mistook a wasp for a bird on the wing, and be- 
stowed liberal maledictions upon dim lights and treacherous 
firelocks. , 

* There she is again!” exclaimed M. Chay; and in fact 
the bird was really there, just rising up from among the tall 
grass. Again he fired, and again without effect; two cones 
from a neighboring fir-tree were all that fell. The bird, soar- 
ing up in triumph, flitted from the wood to the hill, thence to 
the plain, and from the plain to the sea-shore. M. Chay 
courageously followed her air-traced path. It was 8 o’clock 
in the morning. 

M. Chay was indefatigable in the pursuit. The bird rested 
as regularly every thousand steps as if it had ccunted them, 
and as regularly resumed its flight at the moment when the 
murderous gun was aimed for its destruction. In this man- 
ner many a hill and plain were traversed by pursuer and pur- 
sued; both were fatigued. Night at length closed in, and 
lights began to appear in the houses of the pretty village of 
St. Cyr. M Chay, hungry, thirsty and tired, leaned his gun 
against the door-post of the Black Eagle public house, while 
the poor bird sought for itself an appropriate resting-place. 

A friendly inn is the dise of weary travelers. M. Chay 
called for a good meal, which he intended should serve for 
both supper and breakfast, and then, in the happiest mood, 
retired to bed. During the night he dreamed constantly of 
beautiful birds, which fluttered about him in the most friendly 
manner, and tamely suffered themselves to be caught in the 
hand. 

The first blush of dawn had hardly appeared, when he 
arose, refreshed, and ready to renew his sport. Your true 
sportsman always rises with the break of day. Before, how- 
ever, striking into the Marseilles road, he cast a wishful 
glance toward the smiling fields of Chastelbet, where his un- 
attainable bird had undoubtedly found quarters for the night. 
M. Chay bent his steps toward a breach in the ruinous wall 
which bounded the highway, and unwittingly commenced 
stirring the dead leaves with the end of his gun-barrel. Sud- 
denly a slight rustling, and directly thereatter a flapping of 
wings, betrayed the presence of the fugitive. M. Chay fired 
as it rose, and was soon in full pursuit of smoke, shot and 
bird, over the vine-clad hills. Inthe excitement of the chase, 
he entirely forgot his object of returning to Marseilles; and 
thus, oe hill and dale, on. at evening, to the beautiful 
town of Hyeres, so celebra ‘or_its fragrant \. 

M. Chay had never before visited Hyeres, aiid be was, 
. Before retiring to 





moreover, extravagantly fond of or 
be wandered forth 


rest, to visit the noble garden belonging to 


M. Filhe. He entered it with his fowling-piece under ‘his 
arm. The bright rays of the full moon silvered the tops of 
the palm-trees. The artist-sportsman hed all the — 
spirit peculiar to the children of the sunny South. 
to its softening — he inhaled, with a feeling of 
tuous . fragrance of the thyme and = 
which was e where diffused 
“Ah!” si onsieur Chay, “had I but my violoncello 
=e I could play the delightful romanza from ‘Joseph in 

gypt!’” 

His meditations were suddenly interrupted. Upon a leaf- 
less twig, not five steps from him, he descrieda bird. It was 
ahd. : 


paces seemed to him unconscionable; besides, 
eres, as every where else, strictly forbidden to shoot after 
seven at night. The sportsman remained rooted to the spot. 
The unconscious bird, meanwhile, thrust its beak under its 
wing, and, with the utmost indifference, went to sleep. 
While thus awaiting the approach of morning, our sports- 
man employed himself in rebentetig the blood agua which 
he fully intended to perform at the break of day. busy 


position of a caper sauce which was to add 
pew to the delicate morsel. Nor must Monsieur Chay 
blamed for this ; for he had not broken his fast du the 
whole day, and was now reduced to the necessity of 
his meals when and where he could. 

After having many times examined his watch to accelerate 
the rising of the sun, he finally had the pleasure of its 
rays darting over Hyeres. He now deliberately ste; ten 

to the rear, took careful aim at the bird, fired. 
ut alas! no echo was awakened by his shot; his Wa 
had suffered from the moisture of the night air. ‘ood 
and bitter malediction that relieved the breast of Monsieur 
Chay awoke the bird, which immediately flew off toward the 
south; the s man followed in the same direction. His 
huating passion had now increased almost to a frenzy. He 
annihilated every bush which stood in his way, fired at every 
bird within five hundred paces, and utterly disregarded his 
empty stomach and smarting feet. With tremulous lip, 
glazed eye, streaming hair and dripping forehead, made he, 
next morning, his entrance into Nizza. Immediately hasten- 
ing to e public he threw himself upon a . Benefi- 
cent Nature blessed him with a refreshing sleep of n 
hours. On awaking, he rung, for the purpose of 
breakfast. A servant appeared, bowed low, and asked: 

Che demanda la sua excellenza?” 

“ Alas!” cried our huntsman, “am I, then, ia Italy—in a 
country of whose language I cannot — a word? Devil 
take that confounded bird!” In this dilemma he resorted to 
the universal language, and by signs succeeded ia giving the 
servant to understand that he was near starvation. 

“ Brodo, manzo, vitello?” asked the servant. 

“Brodo, manzo, vitello!”” repeated Mons. Chay, in his dis- 
tress. He next proceeded to dress. While putting on his 
vest, a horrible idea suggested itsclf: He had expended his 
last sous at Hyeres! His purse lay like a dried snake-skin 
upon the mantel-piece of his chamber, and the sight of it 
brought tears into his eyes. He began to soliloquize: 


“‘ What a sorry figure I shall cut, when my host presents a 
bill which I cannot pay! I cannot speak Italian enough to 
explain my situation and do myself justice. I can starve, but 
cannot become a knave ; I will not, therefore, touch the break- 
fast until I know how I am to pay for it.” 

Hardly had he formed this heroic determination, when the 
smoking breakfast came in, filling the whole chamber witlrits 
grateful fragrance. Mons. Chay made a sign of dissatisfac- 
tion, and motioned the servant, with his eatables, to the door. 

“T want a violoncello,” said he; “‘ un gran violino, unacosa 
che fa cosi.” 

“ Ah!’ cried the servant, ‘una bassa cantanta! un violon- 
cello! ce n’e uno nell’ osteria.” . 

The servant, however, having retired, soon returned with 
the desired instrument, which he laid ut the feet of the guest. 
The features of the unfortunate sportsman were lighted wu 
with the sunshine of joy. He embraced the instrament wi 
all the tenderness one would exhibit on accidentally 
a dear friend in a strange land. ‘I forget both hunger 
misery,” said he, with a melancholy smile, ‘‘ when I am per- 
mitted the exercise of my divine art.’ The fine tones. of the 
instrument were heard through the spacious hotel. The oper 
ple of Nizza, passionately devoted to music, gathered t 
the house from all parts of the town; listened with 
mouths, and made the welkin ring with applause. 
news that Apollo had condescended to bless the city with his 
presence was soon spread in every direction ; and that evening 
thirty sonnets were in circulation, all beginning with the words 

“Oh, Febo francese, dio della musica !” : 

Meanwhile, the poor Apollo had eaten nothing. The land- 
lord of the inn very reverentially entered the and 
asked, in broken French, if the stranger artist to 





ive a public concert, at two franes ticket. This wasa 
fightaizg-Aash in the tmidnight darned. = 
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“That is precisely my wish,” answered a oon “Children, to your pieces!” commanded the Captain, in a 


but make the matter public, and arrange 
it will prove attractive 1” 
“I will be answerable for fifty dollars, at least,” said the 


“Good!” answered M. Chay. “To-morrow I give the 
i ing me my breakfast.” 
he sat down and made out his programma, in 
which a fantasia, with variations, entitled ‘‘ The Bird, a night- 
piece,” excited especial curiosity. 
* Do you reniain long in Nizza?” asked the landlord, taking 


programma. 

** No; I should like to leave the city immediately after the 
—— can one best reach ~_ oe hence ?”” 

ts ent Opportunity occurs : ly on the morning 
after to-morrow, the ‘ Virgin of the Seven Sorrows,’ a superb 
brig, sails for Toulon; itis a mere pleasure excursion.” 

“ You are right, landlord. Have the goodness to bes 
@ passage for me in this brig. When shall we be in Toulon?” 

‘You will arrive the same evening, before dark. The 
wind is always fair at this time of year.” 

“Excellent! I have never seen Toulon; I came by the 
way of Hyeres, without disturbing Toulon. I traveled in 
5 st ane I followed a bird—a very eccentric bird; yes! 
yes ’ 

The concert was rather frosty, but nevertheless it yielded 
two hundred francs. *‘ With this sum,” said the artist, “I 
have more than I shall need for my homeward journey ;” and 
he gave one hundred francs to the servant. This liberality 
excited enthusiasm. 

The brig, with the artist on board, was under sail at the 
appointed time. The wind was fair; the surface of the Med- 
iterranean was curled into innumerable wreaths of foam, and 

drop of water glittered with golden spangles. The 
filling sails sent the bright keel through the water 
with the gentle murmur of an Italian monologue. 

M. Chay walked the quarter-deck, a happy man. “ What 
a fine spectacle!” said he proudly to himself, smilingly 
glancing at the blue waters, crossing his arms upon his breast, 
and thanking his tutelary genius. The Captain was sitting 
near the mast, discussing his breakfast. 

** Charming weather, Captain !”’ 

“* Land-breeze!” grumbled the sailor. 

“*Now—and then—” 

“ What 7” 

’ “ Aha!” exclaimed Monsieur Chay, glancing at the sky, 
and humming an air. He went to the pilot. 

 Land-breeze, hey 1” 

The pilot gave him no answer, and our discomfited trav- 
eler returned to the Captain. 

“ This evening we shall have the pleasure of drinking a 
bow! of. punch with the Captain in Toulon.” 

The Captain nodded. 

“ Captain, is not that Cape Sicié which we see yonder 2” 

‘The infernal English !—there they are!” cried the Cap- 
tain, springing to his feet, and throwing his breakfast into 
the 


sea. 
“The English? Where are the English?” cried Monsieur 
Chay, recoiling with terror. 
“* Four, five, six, seven frigates,” said the Captain, stamp- 
the deck with rage. 
“Think you they will capture us?” asked the artist, turn- 


EL Daptere us?—No! 

“ Ah, God be praised !” 

“T would sooner light the powder-magazine with my pipe, 
and blow the brig into the air!” 

“ But reflect, Captain, that you have fathers of families on 
board. Think of your own dear wife.” 

“T have no wife.” 

“ Well, but consider—” 

“What mean you, Mr. Comedian? Consider for yourself; 
and know, once for all, that I will never fall into the hands 
of those English rascals. Do you understand ne?” 

“ Perfectly, Captain ; but do not get into a passion.” 

“ Right, Mr. Comedian. Leave us undisturbed in the dis- 
charge of our duties, while you go below and say your prayers.” 

The dispersion of the morning mist discovered the whole 
fleet of Sir Hudson Lowe, forming a barrier which the best 
sailor could not hope to pass. 

* And all this for a good-for-nothing bird !’” moaned Mons. 
Chay, with tears in his eyes. While the stentorian voice of 
the rough old Captain was heard issuing orders, an English 

. cutter spprosched, like a shark intent on its prey. 

“In "s name!” cried M. Chay, wringing his hands, 
let us return to Nizza, Captain.” 

“To the gallows, if you will, Mr. Comedian! But if you 

another word here, I will order you to be shot.” 

At this moment the brig’s bell was rung. 

“Who struck the bell?” asked the Captain. 

“No one,” was the answer. 

* Who did strike the bell?” whispered M. Chay to the pilot. 

“ A six-and-thirty pounder, which passed over our heads. 
On board the Pluto, at Trafalgar, we bad ten thousand such 
pills to swallow.” 

“ And all for that miserable bird!” again whimpered M. 


voice of thunder.. He was an old sea-wolf, whose heart 
leaped with joy at the smell of gun-powder. 

Monsieur Chay ventured to steal a look at theenemy. The 
sight he saw caused each particular hair to stand on end :— 
The cutter within a hundred yards—a white smoke—e fiash! 
A crash was heard forward. 

“ Well aimed!” exclaimed the pilot. 

M. Chay could bear the scene no longer. He perceived 
the whole extent of his misfortune, and was overwhelmed. 
He tremblingly groped his way to the cabin, and, as his tot- 
tering limbs could support him no longer, threw himself into 
a hammock, and commended his soul to God. 

Artists have peculiarly susceptible nervous systems. A 
strong excitement, hewever, is always followed by a réaction; 
the nerves relax, the activity of the brain ceases, and the 
senses are sealed in slumber; and the fact that M. Chay un- 
consciously fell asleep in his hammock, goes to prove the 
truth of this physiological theory. The motion of his ham- 
mock was strange and disagreeable; his dreams were fan- 
tastic and frightful. These dreams prolonged his sleep. On 
awaking, he found himself encompassed by midnight dark- 
ness, and concluded that he must be dead. But hearing 
something resembling the sound of human footsteps, he made 
an extraordinary effort to speak, and at length called out, in 
a dull, hollow voice, “ Who goes there!” 

“Ah! Mr. Comedian,” answered some one, “are you still 
asleep? Up, up! we are in port.” 

M. Chay leaped from the hammock, tottered to the com- 
panion-way, and ascended to the deck. There he saw the 
stars glistening over his head, descried the lights of a city be- 
fore him, and inhaled the strong odor usually floating about 
the docks. “ Thank God! we are at length in Toulon!” ex- 
claimed he, with a joyfully beating heart. ‘We have made 
a happy escape,” observed M. Chay to the pilot. 

“Yes; the Holy Virgin has performed a miracle in our fa- 
vor ; the storm she sent, just as we were on the point of being 
captured, has saved us.” 

“* The storm ?—Have we had astorm ?” screamed M. Chay, 





with retrospective terror. 

“‘ And you knew nothing of it?” 

“ Ah! yes ;—so—a storm !—Holy Virgin!” and he stepped 
devoutly aside to repeat the Salve Regina. 

“In Toulon at last; only ten hours from Marseilles! Now 
for a hotel and a good bed!” exclaimed M. Chay, as he 
stepped on shore. He found himself in a broad and hand- 
somo street, in which a few shops were still open. By the 
light of a lantern he perceived the sign of a public house. 
“Another Black Eagle,” said he; “it must be for my espe- 
cial accommodation. Garcon, a good chamber and a bed!” 

A silent, sleepy garcon, in a white night-cap, led him toa 
chamber, sat the light upon a table, and disappeared. The 
slumber that now followed, interwoven as it was with bright 
and happy dreams, fully recompensed him for all past suffer- 
ings; so that M. Chay and the sun both rose together next 
morning, like two friends who had slept in each other’s arms. 
M. Chay rang the bell, threw a five-franc piece to the garcgon, 
and then slowly descended to the street with his gun under 
his arm. 

“ Truly!” said Mons. Chay, “this Toulon has very fine 
streets. Had I time, I would visit the arsenal. But, first cf 
all, I must seek a conveyance to Marseilles, that I may arrive 
there before night.” 

He approached a group of coachmen who were standing 
with their carriages in a large public square. One of them 
gave an affirmative nod in reply to his inquiry, and pointed 
to his carriage, which already contained three personages, 
and appeared to be waiting for the fourth. 

‘Do you start immediately?” asked M. Chay. 

The coachman, who was meunting the box, gave another 
affirmative nod. 

“ Excellent ! ” exclaimed M. Chay; “since yesterday every 
thing has gone according to my wishes.” 

His fellow-passengers, whom he politely greeted, preserved 
a profound silence. The carriage rolled rapidly away. Mons. 
Chay was sadly troubled by the continued silence of his com- 
panions, and made many attempts to engage them in conver- 
sation. He observed, for example: ‘“ The coachman drives 
well”— A delightful day ”’—* I feel much better here than 
I did in the ship.” All these spirited remarks, however, re- 
mained unanswered. Seeing that he must make some more 
direct attack, he turned to his next neighbor, with the words: 
“Can you tell me, sir, at what hour we shall arrive?” 

“‘ Alle venti tre !”’ answered the gentleman. 

“ Alle venti tre! The gentleman must be an Italian! Sig- 
ior Italiano?” 

“ Signor, si.” 

“ From Nizza?” 

“Di Firenze—Florence.” 

“From Florence! Indeed, you are very far from home! 
And you, sir—I beg your pardon—it seems to me I have seen 
you before—are you from Marseilles?” 

** Signor, no—di Livorno.” 

‘ Ah, you are from Livorno; I have never been there.” 
The fourth traveler now took up the conversation, observing : 
* To sono di Pisa.” 


“Indeed!” said Mons. Chay with a smile—“ that is sin- 





ay ‘said the man?” 


gular—three Italians and one Frenchman.” 
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“‘T speak a little French,”’ said the traveler from Pisa. 

“So much the better,” answered M. Chay—* I understand 
Italian, butcannot speak it. If I can render you any service 
in Marseilles I beg you will command me.” 

** You are very kind.” 

“Not at all; I put myself in your place: in a strange 
country one often stands in need of friendly assistance. Were 
you ever in Marseilles?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ You will find it a beautiful city—much finer than Toulon. 
Have you commercia! business to transact in Marseilles? ” 

“In Marseilles ?—I am going to Florence.” 

“ Aha! you will go from Marseilles by water.” 

“No; I go direct.” 

“ By water? ” 

“ By land.” 

“ Do you fear the passage by water?” 
0.” 


oN 





“* Perhaps you fear the English?” 

“The English ?—I do not understand you. I tell youthat 
with both of these gentlemen I am going directly to Florence.” 

‘“‘ These gentlemen also bound to Florence! You will re- 
quire at least ten days for the journey.” : 

“You jest. Ten days! We hope to arrive this very eve- 
ning.” 

“In Florence 7?” 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

“ With this carriage?” exclaimed Mons. Chay in utteras- 
tonishment. 

“ Certainly, with this carriage.” 

“ By the way of Marscilles ?”’ 

“E che diavolo' Marseilles.” 

“ But from whence came you here ?” 

“ Like you, from Livorno.” 

“I come from Livorno?” shrieked M. Chay, at the top 
of his voice, 

“‘E diavolo! what call you the name of the city we left 
this morning?” 

“‘ Toulon !—surely it was Toulon where I landed last night.” 

The Pisan here burst into a loud laugh. 

‘Hold! for one moment hold!” screamed Mons. Chay. 
“ Halloo! h d ! am I in the wrong coach, 
conducteur? ” 

The conducteur stopped the coach and thrust his head in 
at the window. 

“ Where are you carrying me?” cried M. Chay with an- 
guish and alarm; ‘“‘ dove andate? dove caminate ?” 

“ A Firenze,” answered the conducteur. 

“To Florence! Then I go no farther I will get out here 
—here in this village. I think this must be le Bausset. Here 
are five francs. I will go the rest of the way to Marseilles 
on foot.” , > ° . é 


“Well, I have walked a good distance,”’ said M. Chay to 
himself, 4 the door of a little auberge. ‘ Gargon, bring 
me some beer!” 

He was met by a sprightly young girl, who answered : 
“ Non c’é bierra.” 

“‘What can this mean? I am answered in Italian even 
here!” said M. Chay. ‘ What is the name of this village? 
Il nome di quel vilagio? ”’ 

* Ponto d’Era.” 

“Ts not this le Bausset?”’ 

“Ponto d’Era.” 

‘“‘ Tneverheard that name before. But next to Ponto d’Era, 
che si trova? le Bausset? ” 

“Doppo Ponto d’Era, Empoli.” 

“‘E dopps Empoli? le Bausset? ” 

“ Firenze.” 

At this, M. Chay let both hands fall flat upon the table, 
utterly confounded and overcome by the blow. After re- 
maining some time in this situation, he was at length so far 
restored -by a glass of liquor that he went forth to examine 
the locality. 

Some soldiers belonging to a French regiment were peram- 
bulating the village, and Mons. Chay felt impelled to apply 
to his countrymen for information. It was still difficult for 
him to realize the truth of his singular position, and he re- 
quired additional assurance before giving himself entirely up 
to despair.—‘‘ Comrades,” said he to the soldiers, “ you see 
before you a poor Frenchman who has lost his way. What 
is the name of the nearest city ?” 

‘“‘ Livorno,” answered a sergeant. 

“ Ah, my God, I can doubt no longer! But tell me, friend, 
what is the name of the nearest city in the opposite direction?” 

“Florence. Is that all you wish to know?” 

“ Yes—I thank you, Sergeant.” 

The pillar of salt on the road to Sodom could not have 
been more immovable than was Mons. Chay upon the Tuscan 
highway. 

At length he passed on through the village, soliloquizing as 
he went: “ Yes, I see it all—my folly will cost me my life! 
—That good-for-nothing bird ! ” 

Finding himself among open fields, upon the road to 
Florence, he drew his gun out of its gray linen case, dropped 
a ball into the barrel, and, begging pardon of God for the 
crime he was about to commit, copes the muzzle to his 
forehead. The pious ejaculation, which he uttered in Latin, 





closed in these words: “ and all for such a miserable bird!” 
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Just as ne was on the point of discharging his piece, a noise 
upon the highroad interrupted the movement.. Two young 
gentlemen were passing ; and one of them, catching a view of 
the despairing sportsman, asked him in badly accentuated 
Italian: ‘‘ Dove sone le rovine del tempio etrusco?” 

Mons. Chay readily answered in the provengal dialect: 
“ Ana vo demanda ai pastré d’aqui,” which in English means, 
“go and ask yonder shepherds.’ 

The querist was a young Frenchman, and interpreted the 
answer thus: ‘ Forward, on the right hand, three steps from 
hence ”—and, drawimg forth his tablets, he entered the fol- 
lowing sagacious memorandum: “ The Tuscan peasants are 
peony fond of the chase; their pronunciation of the 

talian is hard and rough, and they have a certain bluntness 
toward strangers—perhaps because the domination of the 
French is displeasing to them, or because the far-famed Tus- 
can urbauity is not shared by the rural population.” 

While the young Frenchman was thus enriching his port- 
folio, M. Chay fired at a water-fowl on the wing, and brought 
it down. He lea in among the rushes to secure his flut- 
tering prey, and, delighted with his success, was immediately 
lost in the umbrageous alleys of elms and vines which bor- 
dered both sides of the road. ‘ 

He soon came to that smiling vale which Alfieri loved so 
well, the Vale of Arno, with its luxeriant hills, bright villas, 
and slowly meandering stream. Our romantic and contem- 
po sportsman beheld it with ecstasies of delight; he em- 

raced the whole valley in the person of the first tree which 
stood in his way, and blushed at the recollection of his in- 
tended suicide. Yielding to the pleasure imparted by the 
charming landscape, with that artist-like levity which so ea- 
sily changes from despair to joy, he hummed a favorite air, 
gave a shot every fifteen minutes, killing or missing his bird 
with equal indifference, and felt as if he were into 
anew world. 

At early dusk he arrived in Florence and entered the Black 
Eagle public house, borg’ ogni santi. Calling a servant, he 
generously handed over to him fifteen different pieces of game 
which his gun had brought down in the vale of Arno, 

The groom of the Black Eagle was an old French soldier. 
‘It would seem,” said he to M. Chay, “ that you are a dex- 
terous sportsman.” ‘ 

“‘ Without boasting, yes,” answered the artist. 

‘‘ This is a fine country for game. If you are not afraid of 
the fatigue you should take a turn through our mountains in 
the direction of Poggi-Bouzi and Siena, You will find it very 
plenty: I often shoot there.” 

a I will go to-morrow—ia what direetivn did you 
sa ” 

“« By Poggi-Bouzi.” 

“Charming! I shall ask of you the favor to write down 
the name and show me the way.” 

Next morning, when M. Chay called for his bill, he was 
informed that he had nothing to pay, and was, besides, heartily 
thanked for his present of game. Having thus agreeably set- 
tled his reckoning, he lost no time in seeking the road to 
Poggi-Bouzi and the Appenines. 

It was late in the evening when he arrived at Siena. He 
was again laden with game, which he freely gave to the land- 
lord of an inn, and was as freely entertained in return. The 
next morning he was, with many thanks, directed ou his way 
toward Torriniera. 

This economical mode of traveling was very delightful to 
our artist. He left a bloody track behind him in the sombre 
plains of Torriniera, inthe marshy vales of Nicorsi, upon the 
volcanic summits of Radicoffani, by the serpentine Paglia, 
through the shrubbery of Acquapendente, upon the banks of 
the lake of Bolsena, upon the vine-clad hills of Monte-Fias- 
cone, through the desert waste and dark forest near Viterbo, 
among the pines of Ronciglione, over the undulating meadows 
of Boccano and the monotonous marshes of Storta. In five 
days he had scoured the whole chain of the Appenines. 

About nine o’clock one evening he entered a strange city, 
in the streets of which no lanterns were burning. The inde- 
fatigable sportsman was fatigued at last. At the corner of a 
square he discovered a coflee-house, which he entered for the 
purpose of procuring some refreshment. A group of gentle- 
men near him were conversing in the French language. 

“I beg pardon,” said M. Chay to one of the speakers, 
“but will you favor me with the name of this city?” 

** What city 7” 

“‘ This, in which I have just arrived.” 

“ You must be jesting, sir.” 

“ Not at all; I am in earnest.” 

“‘ Well, then, you are in Rome.” 

Holy Virgin! in Rome !—Will you, sir, confer en me an 
additional favor by directing me to a public house ?” 

“« Go to Monte-Citorio, the place St. Augustin; there you 
oe the hotel alla Torretta, with which you will be sat- 
isfied.” 

“ A thousand thanks, sir.” 

Here ends the seemingly fabulous and yet veracious his- 
tory of Mons. Chay’s shooting excursion. He came to Rome 
in consequence of having missed a bird in the little wood near 
Marseilles. ‘This occurred during the consulate of Mons. 
Norvins, who has written Napoleon’s history. M. Chay was 
deterred by his fear of the English from returning by water, 
and as he found the distance by land was Serenasen ts Cpa 


he solicited an audience of Mons. Norvins, and explained his 
situation. The kind-hearted Consul appointed him to an of- 
fice which provided for his subsistence, and which he con- 
tinued to fill until1814. After the general peace he ventured 
to return to Marseilles, where he still continues to shoot 
birds and play the violoncello. 





Frow the Long Island Star. 
8 ON G.—By F. R. Huvserr. 
Ou! the Shamrock blooms on Erin’s breast, 
The Rose on English ground; 
And the Lily rears its paly crest 
Fair Gallia’s plains around ; 
And flowers of light enchain the aight 
O’er many a balmy land. 
But the flower for me and Liberty— 
The symbol proud and grand, 
Is the bonnie Thistle waving free 
O’er Caledonie’s strand. 


That glorious emblem meets the eye 
Enwreath‘d on bannered fold, 

Where gleams the fire of chivalry 
From warriors leal and bold. 

From Abreham’s plain it streams again; 
O’er Abercrombie’s field ; 

And where Corunna’s chieftain slain 
In death the victory sealed ; 

And at Waterloo, where not in vain 
The thrilling pibroch pealed. 

And cast the eye along the page 
Of Scotia’s storied past, 

Where her warriors threw the battle-gage, 
And blew the charging blast. 

Ay, proudly turn to Bannockburn, 
That kindling day langsyne, 

When the thistle’s motto shone in light 
That none may safe combine 

To rouse in fight the Scottish might, 
Or the blood of the Gaelic line! 


And not alone on bannered field 
The Scottish fame is known, 

For the music of her bards has pealed 
From farthest zone to zone. 

Ay, sweeping o’er the Atlantic’s roar, 
It lives within each gout; 

And it still shall pour along our shore 
While ocean’s bitiows roll, 

To melt the heart with magic art 
To Beauty’s sweet control. 


The Scottish mountains rear their head 
Aboon the thunder-cloud, 

And the roaring music down is shed 
Qn leaping linns so loud. 

But far below, where the gowans blow, 
The vale like Eden seems; 

And the angel nymphs at gloamin’ go, 
By fairy-haunted streams, 

To the trysting spots that lovers know, 
To weave their golden dreams. 


Proud clime, in deathless annals bright! 
The soil where Wishart bled— 

The land where Knox’s holy light 
O’er human hearts was shed; 

Where worth and ¢ illume each place; 
Where H 8 temple stands; 

Where the eyes can trace, in the manly race, 
Fair Freedom’s stalwart bands, 

And the artless smile, and the — wile, 
Like the dream of fairy lands. 


Still, still be sung those banks and braes 
Where Highland Mary strayed, 

And the glens and burns and flowery ways 
In sweetest guise arrayed. 

Some bonnie Jean still haunt each green, 
Some Bruce each martial plain; 

Let the tartans stream, in fancy’s dream, 
And the bonnet blue be seen; 

And the thistle wave o’er the hero’s grave, 
To guard the hallowed scene! 


Yet once again pour out thy strain 
To Scotia’s mountain clime, 

And the goblet’s brim flow bright to him 
Who sung her traits sublime. 

In hall or cot, whate’er the lot, 
Each soul lyre-smitten turns; 

And the songs we wreathe, and the toast we breathe, 
As the melting bosom yearns, 

We twine round the name of a glorious fame— 
Round the deathiess minstrel, Burns ! 





Lupicrovs Incipent tn a Crurca.—On Sabbath even- 
ing week, a clergyman from the South, who is remarkable for 
the simplicity and uncer i of his manners, was 
officiating for a minister in this city, when, after announcing 








the number and verse of the first psalm, he discovered that 


he could not proceed further without the aid of his « § 
and, etretching himself over the pulpit to the minister of the 
place, who was sitting in the baptism room below, he exclaim- 
ed, in a sufficiently audible voice, “I say Mr. ——, did you 
see my glasses!”” The person thus addressed, without utter- 
ing a word, stepped up the pulpit stair, and removed the 
‘glasses’ from the worthy man’s wig. to which they had been 
unconsciously exalted, and placed them upon his venerable 


nose! Edinburgh paper. 
From the Spirit of the Times. 
THE LONDON STAGE TWENTY YEARS AGO....NO, Il. 


EDMUND KEAN’S FIRST SEASON. 

31x years have since Edmund Kean was 
to his fathers cadens bane witnessed a settled eam pon 
the horizon of the drama. In every Shaksperean there 
exists a monentent to his fame; no lover of the stage can 
think of him without a suffusion of tears. I know not whe- 
ther any connection is established betwixt the dead and the 
living—whether those whose tmmateriality is wafted to the 
world above are cognizant of our doin t if it be so, the 
spirit of Kean will gladden in the consciousness that his mem- 
ory is ae many whe edmired him, and who, even at 
this distant period, never enter a Theatre without heaving a 
sigh of regret. In a narrow grave, within the miserable con- 
fines of a few worthless boards, shronded in a few yards of 
linen cloth, lies the ‘ proud representative of Shakspeare’s he- 
roes,’ entombed—but not alone; Othello rests by his side ; 
Shylock is on his pillow ; Sir Giles the same 
\family of worms, and Gloster’s skeleton moulders with his 
|own. The same earth that rattled upon hés coffin buried the 
| other four !—a sad reflection to one who was present at his 
debut twenty-four years since, and who took every opportunity 
of witnessing his excellencies. 

The present Drury Lane Theatre, under the management 
of a committee of which Lord Byron wns a member, opened 
about twenty-seven years ago, with a tolerable eomic strength, 
consisting of Dowten, Bannister, Knight, Lovegrove, Decamp, 
Miss Duncan, Mrs. Glover, Miss Kelly, &c. &. In pone 
they were wofully destitute: Elliston (the Charles Surface 
and Young Mirabel of his day) Jed in serious parts, and was 
supported by Mrs. Glover and a Mr. J. Wallack, who ap 
peared as Laertes to Mr. Elliston’s Hamlet on the opening 
night. Subsequently, the committee having engaged an ac- 
tor from the Liverpool boards, named Rue, and Miss Smith, 
(now Mrs. Bartley,) they were enabled to produce a tragedy 
with tolerable effect. Still. things languished wretchédly ; 
stage managers were continually changed; nothing would 
do; two seasons had terminated disastrously ; the third pro- 
mised no better; the rivalry of the other house, with the Kem- 
bles, Young, and Miss O'Neill, was too much for the com- 
mittee. They tried one country actor after another—all use- 
less. I remember going to the Theatre on a Wednesday 
evening to see the Merchant of Venice, with a Mr. Priest as 
debutant in Shylock. It was horrible—too cruel to laugh at. 
After the first two scenes he was sent to Coventry; and when- 
ever he appeared, some of the gods vociferated— We do n't 
want any Priests here—go to the Pope!” The of 
the next morning chaunted his requiem, and he was never 
‘heard of more. 

On the following Wednesday, to my surprise, the play-bills 
again announced the Merchant of Venice—Shylock by Mr. 
Hnddart, another countryman. I rather think this gentleman 
is the father of Miss Huddart, recently married to Mr. War- 
ner, and now playing at Covent Garden. The house was 
sepulchrally empty, and I am sorry to say that Mr. Huddart 
met with no better fate than his predecessor. He was irre- 
deemably damned; and never, that I have heard, has he made 
a second attempt. The stockholders shook their heads, and 
had ominous forebodings that the Theatre would be closed 
and sold, to liquidate a large accumulated debt; the public 
thought so too, and the newspapers speculated upon the 
amount it would bring at public auction. Thus a 
week, and when again Wednesday's play-bills were issued, I 
was amused to see the Merchant of Venice again advertised, 
with Mr. Kean, of the Theatre Royal, Exeter, as Shylock.— 
Well, I thought that either the committee had got a Shylock 
mania, or that all the Provincial actors had been bitten by 
some rabid Merchant of Venice. 

It was a sad dose to swallow, and so said some of mycom: 
panions; but as it was a rule with us to witness every im- 

t debut, there was no backing out. At seven o'clock, 
on a dark, foggy, drizzling evening, I found myself seated in 
the pit, with about forty other discontented individuals. The 
same number a in the dress circle; in the second and 
third tiers not a creature. I do not believe they took ten 
ey at the doors. Rae played Bassanio, and Miss Smith 

‘ortia. The first two scenes were very heavy: they lacked 
a actors were infected with the melan- 
choly of the audience. The third scene commenced: Bassa- 
Sltecclored gubardioe, He looked ne 1 he hed jasteonaped 
slate-colored gabardine. Hel as i 
from a prison, or the } pial wher Rie ond rm 
greeting, which he acknow ith a 
Sood the beartinees of the Weleutes: a thousand du- 


cats—Well!” came tremu forth. “ Ay, Sir, for three 
months !”’ rejoined confidently the p' “ For 
three months,” reiterated Shylock, with @ little more nerve. 


























* wmsarks were made 
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“For the which, as I told you, Antonio shall be bound,” 
roudly asserted Now came thie features of Kean 


piay. “And Antonio bound,” was uttered with a de- 
liberate pause between each word, whilst his eye conned Bas- 
sanio from head to foot, intimating that he would not trust 
either of them without security. audience became very 
quiet, very attentive; and when the question on Antonio’s 
solvency was put to him—* Have you heard any imputation 
to the contrary? ”—his polite and sneering reply drew several 
approbationary ‘ bravos’ from the pit. It was now pretty evi- 
dent that the man before us was no trifler—no mountebank— 
and that we were to see something like Shakspeare’s Shylock 
represented by an actor heart and soul in the cause. No re- 
; every attempt at conversation was stilled 
by a loud ‘hush’ from various parts of the house. The pero- 
ration on the means of Antonio—his ‘supposititious means’ 
—was given with great effect—every h of expression 
softened by an ironical aj to Bassanio. To the conclu- 
ding remark—*“ I think I may take his bond”—Bassanio an- 
swers—‘ Be assured you may.” Here Kean turned sharply 
upon him, and exclaimed—‘ I witt be assured I may; and 
that I may be assured, I will bethink me.” This was suf- 
ficient: long and loud plaudits followed the delivery of the 
sentence and its accompanying gesticulation. It was clear 
that failure was impossible. The scene with Salanio and 
Salarino was all that his most ardent friends could have an- 
ticipated. Up to this moment he had been very quiet; but 
here the lion was unchained, and he burst forth in all the 
madness of rage, pride, avarice and revenge. Small as was 
his figure, it seemed as if twenty men could not restrain him. 
He walked to and fro an incarnation of fiendishness, a vol- 
cano of passion, eager to shower upon the whole world the 
blistering lava of his ire. It was precisely as Shakspeare has 
drawn it—a mass of uncontrolled feeling. There was a tear 
for his wife, a groan for his ducats, a curse for his daughter, 
and a searing blight for Antonio. 

This scene elicited unbounded applause; and the success 
of the aspirant was now certain. The trial scene—(a play in 
itself)—fell nothing short of his former efforts. He made 
three great points, which I will recollect. Portia observes— 
‘Then must the Jew be merciful.”” His question in reply— 
“On what compulsion must I?”—uttered with a confident 
sneer, passed thrillingly through the hearts of his hearers.— 
Again, when Portia says— Take thrice thy money; bid me 
tear the bond” —Kean gently laid his hands upon the bond, 
as fearing the learned doctor of Padua intended to tear it 
without his leave, replaced it in his girdle, and exultingly ex- 
claimed, “‘ When it is paid!” ‘lms was an enormous poin, 
and left not a hand in the theatre unbusied. His retirement 
from the court, bending a dark and malignant scowl upon 
Gratiano, sealed his triumph. The newspapers whose re- 
porters thought it worth the trouble to attend the theatre 
spoke very favorably of the debutant; they said he was a 
man of sound judgement, but weak voice ; of his figure, they 
averred they could not say any thing, as it was enshrouded 
in his Jewish gabardine. The play was repeated on Satur- 
day, and in eonsequence of rumors ef Kean’s excellences hav- 
ing traveled through the literary coteries, the house was 
about one-fourth filled. There was no mistake about him 
then; he passed the fiery ordeal of stern criticism oa that 
very second night. Lond dramatic London—awoke from 
@ trance, and on the following Monday not a seat was to be 
had at the box office after four o’clock. He played Shylock 
seventeen times before he appeared in a second character; 
and when in Gloster his genius blazed within the walls of old 
Drury Lane Theatre, one and all declared that he had no 
equal since the days of Garrick. His third impersonation 
was in the tragedy of Othello, alternating nightly the two 
chief characters ; but the gentleman who personated the Moor 
on his ‘ Iago’ nights was so miserably inefficient that he laid 
the white man on the shelf and embued himself with the sable 
oe. Talma, when in England, declared this to be Kean’s 

ief d’euvre, and the ne plus ultra of acting. Having fixed 
himself upon the pedestal of fame, he determined to have a 
dash at the Kembles, and darted boldly into their ‘ jungle.’— 
He played Hamlet, Macbeth, Romeo, Penruddock, Reuben 
Glenroy, Alexander the Great, and, with an unalterable con- 
fidence in the versatility of his genius, he played Sylvester 
Daggerwood and Paul for his benefit. All these innovations 
were regretted by his friends, but they could not control a 
certain jealousy which reigned within his breast to the latest 
hour of his career—for during his last season he attempted 
Virginius, and failed. 

He gonprees brilliantly side by side with John Kemble— 
he at _ oY his elder and declining compeer at Covent 
Garden. th equally great, it was evident that their powers 
were of a different cast. I can only compare them with the 
mighty pp es J streams of the West: Kemble, like the 
clear and stately Mississippi, took rise in obscurity, streamed 
and billowed through the glade of time and space, and when 
aay mingling with the t ocean ef eternity, he was fas- 

upon by a dark turbid rival, who diminished the 
quantity but did not deteriorate the quality of his glory. Kem- 
ble could not play Othello, Gloster, Shylock, and Sir Giles 
Overreach ; Kean erred in attempting Coriolanus, Macbeth, 
Cardinal Wolsey, and Zanga. 


Gexivs—Inripgtity.—Clever women are often infidels; 
men of high genius are generally believers. 
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THE DAFFODIL—sy Lovisa ANNE TWAMLEY. 
I wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crewd, 
A host of golden daffodils, 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle in the milky way, 
They stretched in never-ending line, 
Along the margin of the bay; 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee ; 
A poet could not but be gay 
com a joyful company. 
I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth to me the show had brought. 


For oft when on my couch I lie, 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 








From the Hawaiian Spectator of October 6, 1838. 
CRATER OF KIRAUEA, HAWAIL 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

The following graphic sketch has kindly been furnished by 
Count Strzelecki, a Polish nobleman, and scientific traveler, 
who has for some time resided in the United States and in 
Mexico, and is now visiting various portions of the Pacific in 
the H. B. M. ship Fly: 

My Dear Srr:—Your kind request to supply the valuable 
publication of the Spectator, with an account of my visit to 
the volcano of Kirauea on Hawaii, both pains and flatters me; 
for I regret much that my limited stay here, the daily current 
and accumulating objects of new and interesting inquiries, 
render any circumstantial description of it really impossible 
tome. A few facts, and fewer observations, which a hasty 
and rough sketch brings forth, is all I am able to supply you 
with. I cannot even attempt to give you the slightest idea 
of the impressions which the awful sublimity of the volcano 
produced upon my imagination; that part of our being does 
not yield as easy as our memory—it does not re uce sen- 
sations; the rapture, the enthusiasm once gone by, is lost 
for ever. , 

What I remember, and long shall recollect, as showing the 
mighty influence of mighty objects upon me, are the difficulties 
I had to struggle with, before my eye could be torn away from 
the idle, vacant but extatic gazing with which I regarded the 
great whole, down to the analytical part of the wondrous and 
unparalleled scene before me; I say unparalleled, because, 
having visited most of the European and American volcanoes, 
I find the greatest of them inferior to Kirauea Crater, in in- 
tensity, grandeur, and extent or area. 

The abrupt and precipitous cliff which forms the N. N. E. 
wall of the crater—found after my repeated observations, to 
be elevated 4,104 feet above the level of the sea—overhangs 


to the depth of 300 yards, and containing more than 320,000 
square yards of convulsed torrents of earth in igneous fusion, 
and gaseous fluids constantly effervescing, boiling, spouting, 
rolling in all directions, like waves of a disturbed sea vio- 
lently beating against the edge of the caldrons like an infuri- 
ated surf, and like surf spreading all around its spray in the 
form of capillary glass, which fills the air, and adheres in a 
flaky and pendulous form to the distorted and broken masses 
of the lava all around; five caldrons, each of about 5,700 
square yards, almost at the level ef the great area, and con- 
taining only the twelfth part of the red liquid; the sixth cal- 
dron is encircled by a wall of accumulated scoria of fifty yards 
high, forming the S. S. W. point—the ale mau mau of the 
natives, to which the bones of the former high chiefs were 
consigned—the sacrifices to the goddess Pele offered—the 
abyss of abysses, the caldron of caldrons—exhibiting the most 
frightful area of about 300,000 square yards, bubbling red hot 
lava—changing incessantly its level—sometimes rolling the 
long curled waves with broken masses of cooled crust to one 
side of the horrible laboratory—sometimes, as if they had 
made a mistake, turning them back with spouting fury, and 
a subterraneous, terrific noise, of a sound more infernal than 
earthly; around are blocks of lava, scoria, slags of every de- 
scription and combination, here elevated, by the endless num- 
ber of superimposed layers, in perpendicular walls of 1,000 
feet high—there torn asunder, dispersed, cracked or remould- 
ed—every where terror, convulsion—mighty engine of nature 
—and nothingness of man! 

No where does the solution of the great problem of volcanic 
fires, by Sir Humphrey Davy, receive a more palpable illus- 
tration than here; the access of the water to these ignited 
masses of minerals of alkaline and earthy bases, by which 
that great philosopher explained the convulsions of volcanic 
fires, is displayed here in most portentous, most awful effects. 
It is only to those millions of vents all around the crater, 





through which the superabundance of steam escapes—to the 


an area of 3,150,000 square yards of half-cooled scoria, sunk | 





millions of fissures through which the sulphurous and sulphuric 
acids liberate themselves from beneath, that the preservation 
of Hawaii from utter destruction, by the expansive force of 
steam and gases, can be ascribed. 

The nature of the volcano, with its uncommonly intense 
heat, and so many wide and easy openings, is to eject nothing 
without alteration, and to sublime every variety of substance 
which the concomitants of the volcanic firesembrace. Thus, 
here is the rare volcanic glass in capillary forms, and mary 
perfect vitrifications; the muriate of ammenia in efflorescence, 
often conchoidal, often in elongated flexahedrals—and in one 
single instance, even in that rare form of a cubic chrystal; 
thus, the sulphuret of arsenic, both as realgar and orpiment; 
the sulphur itself in most beautiful incrustations, chrystalized 
in cubic or truncated octahedrons; the petro aluminaris of 
Solfa, (Italy) or alkaline sulphate of alumine, imbedded some- 
times in crevices of lava, sometimes in argillaceous earth; 
thus, the singular and rare cavernous lava, known hitherto to 
exist only in Iceland—its large tumefactions in blisters and 
bubbles, from a crust of the finest gloss to an arch of four 
feet thick, forming caverns through which the superabund- 
ance of lava in the crater discharges itself, as through subter- 
ranean tunnels, in all directions of the island. 

A prolific imagination can find here a vast field for fanciful 
speculation on the origin, duration, and probable or possible 
results of the continued operations of thia frightful and gigan- 
tic voleano. Science will never tire in the study of Nature; 
but, alas! beyond what she sees and what strict inductive 
forms allow her to conclude, she must stop—admire—bow 
and repeet Sapienta hujus mundi stultitia est. 

With the greatest respect and consideration, believe me, 
my dear sir, Your most obedient servant, 


PAUL EDMOND DE STRZELECKI. 
To the Rev. J. Diell, Honolulu. 


Environs or Damascus.—Mounting on horseback, I rode 
through the environs of Damascus, along the green lanes, be- 
tween rich gardens and under the waving foliage, which was 
beautifully variegated by the autumnal tint. It was a lovely 
day; on our right extended the whole range of the Djebel 
Ruak, bounding the plain to the North, and rising above a 
pretty fore-ground of wood and trees, while around extended 
groves of the apricot, the quince, the apple, the cherry, the 
walnut, and the plum, &c., watered with fine fresh streams, 
and planted with various kinds of vegetables. We met, how- 
ever, with a great contrast to this, on emerging from the cir- 
cle of cultivated ground which sur ds D us. Wethen 
saw before us a barren uncultivated country covered with 
stones, and at once passed from the rich gardens to a bare, 
lifeless, stony waste, bounded by the faint blue outline of dis- 
tant mountains; behind were the populous city and the de- 
lightful environs, in front a lifeless void. To the southward 
we observed two or three bright green patches chequering 
the surface of the dreary district; they were small circles of 
cultivated ground surrounding some distant villages, and to 
the Westward the scenery was diversified by the lofty sum- 
mits of the Gebel Sheikh, the highest point of Anti-Libanus, 
which were whitened with snow. ' G. Addison. 


GRAY HAIRS—sy corp vavux. 
These hairs of age are messengers 
Which bid me fast, repent, and pray! 
They be of death the harbingers, 
That doth prepare and dress the way ; 
Wherefore I joy that you may see 
Upon my head such hairs to be. 


They be the lines that lead the length 
How far my race was for to run; 
They say my youth was fled with strength, 
And how old age is well begun— 
The which I feel, and you may see 
Such lines upon my head to be. 


They be the strings of sober sound 
Whose music is harmonical ; 
Their tunes declare a time—from ground 
I came, and bow thereto [ shall; 
Wherefore I love that you may see 
Upon my head such hairs to be. 








God grant to those that gray hairs have, 
No worse them take than I have meant, 
That, after they be laid in grave, 
Their souls may joy their lives well spent ; 
God grant, likewise, that they may see 
Upon my head such hairs to be. 





$11x.—A recent writer who contends warmly for the ad- 
vantages which America possesses as a silk-growing nation, 
has omitted to say that two pauls a day is considered good 
wages in Tuscany; the equivalent is less than a fourth of a 
dollar, while the price of labor is four or five times, nay six, 
greater with us. We are favorable to the mlk experiment 
now making, but it is so universal a rage, that labor for other 
purposes is beyond all former experience. What does it sig- 
nify if we reduce the cost of a silk dress, and double the 
price of cabbages and potatoes? Beef rises with the price of 





the mul , and agriculture is forgotten in the race after 
sudden wealth. : 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 


SATURDAY, MAY 4, 1839. 


The Next Congréss.—The Twenty-Sixth Congress will 
commence its first regular Session at Washington on the first 
Monday in December next, and already anxious speculations 
abound with regard to its character and political complexion. 
We shall endeavor to give some account of it, as at present 
constituted. 


The Senate will be composed as follows: 
States. Senators. 














MAINE ......+-.John Ruggles, Reuel Williams, 
Massacuvsetts. Daniel Webster, John Davis, 

New Hampsuire.Harry Hubbard, Franklin Pearce, 
VERMONT ....2+. Benjamin Swift, Samuel 8S. Phelps,* 
Ruopve Istanp..Ashur Robbins, Nehemiah R.Knig 3 
Connecticut ...Perry Smith, Denison, 





New-York .....Silas Wright, (One vacancy.) 
New-Jersry.... Samuel L. Southard,Gerrit D. Wall, 
PENNSYLVANIA ..James Buchanan, One vacancy.) 
Detaware ...-. Richard H.Bayard, (One vacancy.) 
MarytanD ...-. WilliamD Merrick, John S. Spence, 
VIRGINIA ..+++++ William H. Roane, (One vacancy.) 
Norra Carotina Robert Strange, Bedford Brown, 
Souts Carotina.John C. Calhoun, William C. Preston, 
Georaia ......+ Alfred Cuthbert, Wilson Lumpkin, 
OHIO ...-++++++ William Allen, Benjamin Tappan,* 
INDIANA ..eeeee Oliver H. Smith, Albert S. White,* 
Micuican .....-John Norvell, (One vacancy.) 
Ivuinots ...+...John M. Robinson, Richard M. Young, 
KENTUCKY...... Henry Clay, John J. Crittenden, 
TENNESSEE ...2. Hugh L. White, Ephraim H. Foster, 
ALABAMA ....e.Clement C. Clay, William R. King, 
MississipPi...-. Robert J. Walker, John Henderson,* 
LovistaANa......RobertC. Nicholas, Alexander Mouton, 
MIssouRt...eee+ Th H. Benton, Lewis F. Linn, 
ARKANSAS .....- Ambrose H. Sevier, William S. Fulton. 
Opposition Senators in Italics. * New Members. 

Thus 28 Administration and 19 Opposition Senators will 
at first compose the new Senate, even though the whole five 
yet to be chosen should be Whig, which is not to be expected. 
Mr. Ruggles of Maine is a moderate Conservative on finan- 
cial questions, but understood to be otherwise friendly to the 
Administration. Mr. Calhoun is rather a doubtful Van Bu- 
ren man, but irrevocably wedded to the Sub-Treasury if the 
Specie Exaction is adhered to, otherwise not. On the whole, 
however, there is little or no reason to doubt that there will 
be an Administration majority in the Senate, under any con- 
ceivable circumstances. : 

In the House, a different aspect is presented. The result 
of the elections for Members in this State and Connecticut 
renders a Whig preponderance extremely probable. 

The States which have already chosen their Members have 





returned as follows: Con- Con- 
States. Whig.Ad. tstd. States. Whig.Ad.tsd. 
Maine ccccccccccce Be cccoccccesses S ER 


o 
-_ 


Massachusetts .....10 
New Hampshire.... 0 
Vermont .cceccccee 
Connecticut ....2.. 6 South Carolina..... 
New-York cudeseodhS 19 Georgia. .cossevees 
New-Jersey.....--. 1 0 5} Louisiana .......-. 
Pennsylvania ....-.10 17 1] Arkansas ..... 
Delaware ...2..e-- @ 1 


Michigan... sees 
Tilinois....e. eeeees 
Missouri ..2.seeeee 


CONHUAnWa 
lowewco 
RroOoND?D 
_ 


Total. .....00675 76 7 
The States yet to choose elected two years since as follows: 
States. Whig. Adm. States. Whig.Adm. 
Rhode Island ....... 2 Indiana ......eeeees 1 
Maryland .....sse06 4 4) Tennessee...sseeeee1l0 3 
Virginia ......e00e- 6 15] Alabama........05. 3 2 
North Carolina...... 8 Mississippi..-.++00. 2 0 
Kentucky ..+.+se00012 Total ccececceecdd Si 
From this account, it will be seen that the Whigs might 
lose all the contested seats and six Members in the States 
yet to elect, and still have a majority in the House. That 
they will elect the Speaker, (six of the seven contested seats 
counting for them in that election,) can hardly be doubted.— 
They would have to lose twelve Members in the elections yet 
to come to subject them to a defeat on that point. But they 
are very likely to gain some in Virginia, as likely to gain as 
lose in Maryland, and can hardly fail to retain Rhode Island. 
Mississippi is an even contest; Kentucky, Indiana and Ala- 
bama are likely to exhibit gains for the Administration ; 
North Carolina and Tennessee may do so, and may not. We 
consider an Administration gain of six in the States yet to 
choose a fair estimate. The late Members from those States 
were generally chosen in the very midst of the Great Revul 
son of 1837, when every thing went against the Adminis; 
tration. 
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In the above tables, we have given the Members elected 
as the Opposition ticket in Georgia to the Whigs, and the 
Sub-Treasury Nullifiers of South Carolina to the Administra- 
tion. They will not prove very reliable party men on either 
side—probably about as good on oneas the other. Mr. Casey 
of Illinois, elected as a Conservative, appears to be Adminis 
tration on all points but the Sub-Treasury, and we have so 
classed him. The contested District in this State is the Third 
—Stuart vs. Douglass—and it will probably puzzle Congress 
as much as it puzzled the public last summer to tell who was 
really elected. 

The Pennsylvania contest is that from Philadelphia County 
—Nazylor vs. Ingersoll. It will be pretty easily disposed of. 

There is likely to be a contest for one or two seats accord- 
ed to Administration men in this State, on account of illegal 
votes alleged to have been cast for them. Such contest will 
not be lightly undertaken. 

Hon. John Bell of Tennessee will probably be the Opposi- 
tion candidate for Speaker; Hon. Linn Banks has been 
named on the side of the Administration—provided in either 
case that the gentlemen are not defeated in the several Dis- 
tricts. Mr. Bell has had long experience in Congress and 
was Speaker of the XXIIId Congress after Mr. Stevenson 
was sent to England. Mr. Banks has been but one year in 
Congress, but for many years the popular Speaker of the 
Virginia House of Delegates. Either is well qualified for the 
station. 

The election of Speaker gives to the successful party therein 
the appointment of the Committees, &c. &c.—in fact, a con- 
trolling influence in shaping the Legislation of Congress for 
the next two years. It is therefore a most important pre- 
liminary to the next Presidential struggle. In 1827, the 
election of an Opposition or Jackson Speaker (Mr. Steven- 
son) was regarded as an omen of the downfall of the Adams 
Administration, and contributed signally to that result, which 
followed in due season. It will be a signal triumph for the 
Opposition now, if they achieve it. The Printer, Clerk, &., 
of the House are also to be ch at the opening of the 
Session. The Senate have already chosen Blair & Rives as 
their Printers. 


Contested Elections.—We have at length before us the 
letter of the five Whigs returned to Congress from New Jer- 
sey, whose seats are contested, offering to resign their claims 
under such return if their opponents will do likewise, and sub- 
mit the controversy to the People at the coming Election, 
with the answer of the contesters, declining the offer. The 
former is brief and simple; the latter discusses the question 
at issue at some length, and is tinged with bitterness and 
acerbity. On the main peint it is decided and peremptory. 

We do not blame the contesters, but we deeply regret their 
decision. A judgement on the controversy by the People of 
New Jersey, must, in the nature of things, be far more con- 
clusive and satisfactory than any which may be rendered by 
the House. Besides, an appeal to the former would subject 
them to no trouble; for the State Election takes place annu- 
ally in October, and it would be a light affliction for the vot- 
ers to cast a ballot for Congress also. It is captious, more- 
over, on the part of the contesters to say that they have no- 
thing to resign. They have a claim under a former Election 
which they are intending to prosecute ; and they are invited 
to submit it to the arbitration of the People of New Jersey 
rather than the House of Representatives at Washington. 
If, as they assert, all their own party and a good share of 
their opponents believe they were fairly elected last October, 
they can risk little in submitting the fact of such election to 
the judgement of the People. They ought to be willing to 
run the slight risk for the benefit of their party. As the 
matter now stands, the Whig Members, having the return, 
will be clearly entitled to vote for Speaker, and their vote will 
almost certainly elect the Opposition candidate. But if five 
Van Buren Members stood in their places the aspect of the 
business would be very materially changed. We do not re- 
member any former case in which cgntesting claimants for 
seats have declined the arbitrament of the People. 

Mr. Swart, the returned Whig Member from the Third 
District, [llinois, has declined a like offer from Mr. Douglass, 
contesting, to submit their respective claims to the People, or 
choose umpires who shall go through the several Counties, 














scrutinize the poll-lists and returns, and decide which of them 


is really chosen. Mr. S. in reply to Mr. D.’s proposition, 
says he is satisfied of his own election, and if Mr. D. is not, 
he may contest. (Mr. D. claims that the votes actually cast 
were incorrectly counted and returned, by which means Mr. 
Stuart obtained his ticklish majority of five in 37,000 votes.) 
We do not approve Mr. Stuart's course, no more than that of 
the New Jersey contesters. He is doubtless fully justified in 
refusing to put a District of 40,000 voters to the trouble and 
expense of a Special Election, at which many would be re- 
quired to go ten to twenty miles in order to vote for Member 
of Congress only; but he ought to submitto the other arbitra- 
ment proposed.—Why cannot something like it be agreed 
upon in New Jersey? If the Van Buren candidates were 
really elected, they ought to be enabled to vote for Speaker. 
RHODE ISLAND ELECTION.—P. S. TO QUARTO EDITION. 
Caspase curent, Heaatey Boing, Sbe®, 
T, ’ 

The General Assembly met this morning at 11 o'clock, 
when H. Y. Cranston, (Whig,) of this town, was chosen 
Speaker of the House without opposition. The Grand Com- 
mittee then received the Re of the Gommittee to count 
the votes, who reported as follows : 

For Governor. .oe.secccececccsccecessecces NO election. 
For Lieutenant Governor ...0+++200++ee000+No election. 
SENATORS. 


Ist Dist. Samugt W. Kine is elected by......431 maj- 
Ild “ Hezekiah BoswortH...sececeeess * * 





IlId “ JowaTHAN REYNOLDS .ccccccccccss. * “* 
TVth “ wcccceccccce cece cece (NO election.) 
Vth aa eeeceescecescces sees (NO election. ) 
Vith “ LEzexret Fow er is elected ......++ 
Vilth “ Wiuttiiam T. Brownine is elected... 
VilIth “ Ovsey Wuirrte is elected overall by 109 maj. 
IXth “ Henry Atprics is elected......+«+ 
Xth “  seecccceceesceee coos «(No election.) 


Secretary..........Henry Bowen is elected by 900 maj. 
Att’y General. ..ALBeRt C. GREEN is elected without opp. 

Gensral Treasurer—Joun Sterne, Adm., by a majority 
of 36 over W. S. Nichols, Whig. 

All the above are Whigs except John Sterne. 

A majority ef the Senate having been elected, the House 
of Representatives and the seven new Senators will form the 
new Government for the ensuing year, without any further 
trial. The first Senator, Mr. Samuel W. King, acting as 
Governor. 


Conrnecticut.—The Legislature of this State convened at 
Hartford on Wednesday of this week. John A. Rockwell of 
Norwich was chosen President of the Senate and Nelson 
Brewster of Goshen, Clerk. William W. Boardman of New 
Haven was chosen Speaker of the House, having 109 votes 
out of 186. Abijah Catlin of Harwinton and Roger H. Mills 
of Norfolk were chosen Clerks. Committees on Credentials, 
Canvassing, Rules and Contested Elections were then ap- 
pointed, and the two Houses convened in the Representative 
Chamber, when Governor Elisworth took the oaths, and ge- 
livered his Annual Message. It is very temperate and guard- 
ed in its allusions to National Politics, but presents the Gov- 
ernor’s views adverse to a reduction of the price of the Public 
Lands and to the adoption of the Sub-Treasury Scheme very 
fully and frankly. It speaks justly and forcibly against the 
enormous evils of Intemperance. It develops an admirable 
financial condition of the ‘ Land of Steady Habits.’ Con- 
necticut owes nobody a farthing, and has $21,000 in her 
Treasury, beside a School Fund of $2,000,000, yielding an 
Annual Revenue of $104,000. The State paupers cost $1,700 
a year for their maintenance; but the State Prison earns a 
nett sum of $3,000 or over. : 





Grorc1a.—This State has recently been engaged in elect- 
ing members of a Convention called by the last legislature for 
the purpose of reducing the number of members of the legis- 
lature, and equalizing their apportionment among the several 
counties. The Senate is now composed of one member to 
each county, without regard to population—about ninety in 
all—and the Lower House of about one hundred and eighty 
members very lly distributed. Party politics do not 
appear to have entered into this election. 

An election for Governor takes place in Georgia next Oc- 
tober. We have heretofore given the candidate of the ‘ Union’ 
party, Charles J, McDonald. The ‘ State Rights’ party hold 
a Convention ere long to nominate a candidate in opposition. 
Gov. Gilmer declines a re-election. Henry G. Lamar, a 
‘ State Rights’ Sub-Treasuryite,’ has notified the ‘ State Rights’ 
party through the newspapers, that he is not an aspirant for 








the Governorship. 
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Maryruanp.—The Congressional elections in this State 
take place next October. In some of the Districts arrange- 
ments are already made for the contest. 

Inthe second District, Mr. Thomas, a member of the legis- 
lature of distinguished ability, is spoken of as the Adm. can- 
didate in opposition to the present incumbent, James A. 
Pearce, Opp. ‘This District has heretofore been close, and 
the approaching contest will be most spirited. 

In the third District, a Mr. Sewell has been announced as 
an Adm. candidate. We believe that he and Mr. Worthing- 
ton, the present Adm. incumbent, have been opponents be- 
fore, and both beaten. The District is strongly Administra- 
tion, but apt to get in confusion, and thereby allow the elec- 

-tion of a member of opposite politics. 

In the fourth District, Baltimore city, &c., the Whig pa- 
pers are endeavoring to find out whether General Howard, 
the present Adm. member, will be a candidate for re-election ; 
so far without success. His party will hardly suffer him to 
decline at this election. Mr. Kennedy, Opp., is the other 
member from thi» District. 

In the fifth District, William Cost Johnson, Opp., is an- 
nounced for re-election. His opponent at the last election, 
Anthony Kimmel, Opp., is also announced. A. Ferree Shiv- 
er, Opp., was announced, but has declined in order that his 
continuance in the field may not embarrass the operations of 
his party. Mr. Johnson has been in the habit of beating the 
regular candidate of his party, and it is therefore difficult for 
the Opposition to concentrate their strength on any but him. 

An Opp. Cenvention has been called in the seventh Dis- 
trict, now represented by Jenifer, Opp. 





Vircinta.—Isaac S. Pennybacker, the Representative of | 


the Shenandoah Congressional District in the last Congress, 
and who was a candidate for réelection without opposition, 
has been appointed by the President to be Judge of the Uni- 
ted States for the Western District of Virginia. Mr. P. was 
detained at home during nearly the whole of the last session 
of Congress by severe illness. He acquired some distinction 
at a former session by his argument in favor of the right of 
Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson to seats as Members of Con- 
gress from Mississippi. Of course, his appointmen: leaves a 
vacancy in the Congressional canvass; and the District being 
strongly Administration, no candidate except of that faith 
can probably succeed. 

In the Xth District, the Rev. Francis W. Scott, of Caro- 
line Co. has been nominated by a portion of the friends of 
the Administration, in opposition to R. M. T. Hunter, the 
late Whig State Rights Sub-Treasury Member, who declines 
giving pledges respecting general politics, except that, should 
the election of President go into the House of Representa- 
tives, he will vote the same way that the District votes in the 
election by the People. 

In the XVIIIth District, ‘ Little Tennessee,’ Isaac J. Left- 
wich, Adm. has withdrawn from the canvase, and Samuel 
McCamant, at present a Member of the Virginia Senate, is 
announced as a candidate in his stead. Col. McCamant is 
considered a stronger man than Mr. L. and this arrangement 
has probably been made on that account. He must esteem 
his chance to be good, as it is the custom in Virginia for 
Members of the State Senate, on becoming candidates for 
Congress, to resign the former office. People there do not 
relish such an exemplification of the old rule of holding on to 
what you have and getting as much as you can, as is evinced 
by holding one office and seeking elevation to a higher, there- 
by patting a large section of country to the trouble of a spe- 
cial election. 

By the way, the Congressional elections in Virginia exhibit 
a fair specimen of the extent to which ambition sways the 
minds of men. No less than three of the Members of the 
Senate, with unexpired terms, have become candidates for a 
pilgrimage to Washington. Mr. Holleman was the first 
seized, and resigned his seat, and became an Adm. candidate 
in the Ist District, with, as he thinks, a fair chance of suc- 
cess. Mr. Harvie, of Richmond City, resigned his seat; and 
announced himself as an Opp. candidate for Congress in that 
District. Being ruled off the course by his party, he has 
lost both places—or rather lost one, without obtaining the 
other—and is obliged, for the time being, to retire to private 
life, with an opportunity of ruminating on the uncertainty of 
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The contest between Major Garland, Conservative, and 
Gen. Gordon, Sub-Treasury, in Albemarle District, is prose- 
cuted with great vigor. Both candidates are canvassing, as 
well as the Senatorial competitors, Dr. Cocke, Whig, and 
Tucker Coles, Van Buren; and at the late Nelson Court, Hon. 
Wm. C. Rives also took the stump, and made a most elo- 
quent und effective speech in defence ef his public course 
against the attacks of Messrs. Gordon and Coles. We have 
been of the opinion that Gen. Gordon would certainly be 
elected ; but our last advices leave the issue very doubtful in- 
deed. If Messrs. Garland and Rives prosecute the canvass 
in the same spirit as at present, they cannot be distanced at 
any rate. Many Whigs of Albemarle seem doubtful whether 
to vote for Gordon (who is an old favorite with them) or for 
Garland. Some will not vote at all. 

Wm. R. Johnson, Esq. of Chesterfield, is pressed to run 
for Congress against Hon. John W. Jones, Adm. He does 
not wish to run. 


Nort Carorina.—William L. Kennedy of Beaufort Co. 
has been nominated by an Adm. Convention to oppose the 
return of Mr. Stanly in the IIId Congressional District, and 
William A. Morris of Anson Co , Adm., is announced in op- 
position to Mr. Deberry of the VIIth District. Charles 
Shepard of the [Vth, William Montgomery of the VIIIth, 
and Henry W. Connor of the XIth District, Adm., are can- 
didates for reélection. Adm. Conventions have been called 
to nominate candidates in the Ist, IId, Vth and IXth Dis- 
tricts, now represented by Messrs. Sawyer, Bynum, McKay 
and A. H. Shepperd. 

On the other side, Kenneth Rayner of Hertford Co is an- 
nounced in the Ist District, and Col. William L. Long in the 
IId. Edward Stanley is a candidate for reélection in the 
IIId. Samuel S. Biddle has been nominated by a Whig Con- 
vention in the [Vth. Edmund Deberry of the VIIth, Augus- 
tine H. Shepperd of the [Xth, Abraham Rencher of the Xth, 
Lewis Williams of the XIIth, and James Graham of the 
XIIIth District, are all candidates for re-election. Opp. 
Conventions have been called in the Vth and VIIIth Dis- 
tricts, now represented by Messrs. McKay and Montgomery, 
Adm. : 

In the Xth District, Charles Fisher of Rowan, a State 
Rights Sub-Treasuryite, has been announced as a candidate 
in opposition to Abraham Rencher, the present Opposition 
incumbent. We do not know how Mr. Fisher classes him- 
self in relation to party pelitics—probably he eschews those 
of both sides. This District has of late years been over- 
whelmingly Whig. 








Sovta Carotina.—The ‘Charleston Courier,’ an able 
Union and Conservative paper, has recently avowed its pre- 
ference for Mr. Van Buren as a candidate for the next Presi 
dency. He now receives the support of the whole of the three 
Charleston papers. On the other hand, the ‘ Columbia Tele- 
scope,’ edited by a relative of Senator Preston’s, has indicated 
its preference for Mr. Clay: we believe it is the only one in 
the State that has done so. 





Mississirpi.—The election does not take place in this 
State till next November. We hare heretofore given the 
State Tickets nominated by the Conventions of the respective 
parties. There is some talk among a section professing 
friendship for the Administration, but favorable to banks, of 
bringing out Thomas H. Williams or some other friend of the 
Administration as a candidate in opposition to Gov. McNutt. 
The Governor has doubtless made friends as well as foes by 
his ultra Anti-Bankism, and it is therefore difficult to conjec- 
ture what effect such a movement might have. In the mean- 
while each party is busily engaged in completing its nomina- 
tions for the legislature. The candidates for Congress are 
already canvassing the State, and they will doubtless soon be 
followed by the candidates for State offices. There is every 
indication of an animated and vigorous contest. 


Tennessee.—The rival candidates for Goyernor lately 
met for the first tine to address the people at Lebanon, in 
Wilson Co. That place being in Mr. Bell’s District, he and 
Mr. Burton, the candidates for Congress, were also present. 
The parties met at twelve o'clock at the Court House, which 
being found too small for the accommodation of the assem- 
bled multitude, an adjournment took place to a neighboring 





public station. Mr. McCamant makes the third. 


green. Col: Polk commenced the discussion in a speech 


three and a half hours in length ; Gov. Cannon followed in a 
reply which occupied two hours. Col. Polk’s ability as a 
speaker was well known; but Gov. Cannon wes a ‘ new hand 
at the bellows’—and his supporters claim to have been most 
agreeably disappointed in the effort made by him. When 
Gov. Cannon had concluded, it wanting about an hour to 
evening, an adjournment took place, in order that the people 
might take an early supper and meet again in the Court 
House at seven o’clock to hear the Congressional candidates. 
At that hour Mr. Bell commenced his speech, and continued 
till ten o’clock, when Mr, Burton began his reply and occu- 
pied the time till midnight. 

There can be no doubt that if opposing candidates for im- 
portant stations should always canvass in company, and ad- 
dress the people at suitable points, their respective capacities 
to fill the offices they aspire to and the soundness of their po- 
litical principles might be easier determined and the line be- 
tween upiight intentions and ignorant and unblushing dema- 
goguism far more easily drawn by those whose suffrages they 
seek, than it can be under the system pursued in our State, 
where the character and ability of rival candidates personally 
unknown to the greater part of the electors are generally 
learned from, unscrupulous partizans or violent party journals. 

The friends of Mr. Burton, the Administration candidate 
for Congress, claim that he is fully the equal of Mr. Bell in 
talents and capacity, and as he appears to have entered upon 
the canvass with a determination to exert himself to the ut- 
most, we shall be able to ascertain how nearly balanced par- 
ties really are in the District. 





Kentucxy.—The following table comprises the names of 
such persons as have been spoken of or announced as can- 
didates for the XX VIth Congress, as far as we have heard. 
When the canvass becomes more settled, we will give another 
list. Those marked thus * were Members of the XXVth 


Congress. 
Dists. Opposition. Administration. 
I..Robert.A. Patterson, John L. Murray,” 
-- B. B. Long, Linn Boyd, 


II.. Philip Triplett, 
-- John H. McHenry, 
ee Livingston L. Leavell, 

III..Joseph R. Underwood,* 

1V..Sherrod Williams,* 

V..Simeon H. Anderson, 

VI.. Willis Green, R. T. Van Metre, 
ee Benjamin B. Edmondton, 

William T. Willis, 


L. W. Powell, 


VII..John Pope,* 
VIII.. William J. Graves,* 
1X..John White,* 
X..Richard Hawes,* 
«+» Robert W. Wickliffe, 
XI..L. W. Andrews, 
XII..Garret Davis, 
-» Adam Beatty, 
XIII.. William W. Southgate,* William O. Butler. 


The IId District was represented in the last Congress by 
Edwin Rumsey, the Vth by James Harlan, the VIth by John 
Calhoon, the XIth by Richard H. Menefee, and the XIIth 
by Johu Chambers, all Opp. t Declined. 


Patrick H. Pope,t 


Thomas Marshall, 
J. A. Slack, 





Micuican.—The Legislature of this State has adjourned 











without effecting the election of a United States Senator in 
the place of the Hon. Lucius Lyon, whose term expires on 
the fourth of March next. The laws of Michigan in relation 
to the election of United States Senator are similar to those 
in this State. It will be remembered that when the day of 
election arrived, the friends of the Administration, though in 
a decided majority in each branch of the Legislature, were 
so divided by contentions among themselves in regard to the 
candidates, that neither House was able to unite a majority 
of their votes upon any one man, Since that time, the ma- 
jority have tried caucuses and various other arrangements to 
secure the election of a man of their party. Warner Wing, a 
Member of the State Senate, was the choice of a majority of 
the party, and particularly of the Members of the Senate.— 


| There is a clause in the State Constitution prohibiting the 


appointment of Members of the State Legislature to office by 
the Legislature during the term for which any such Member 
may have been elected. A majority of the party thought that 
this could not have any bearing on the election of United 
States Senator, on the ground that no qualification or disqual- 
ification could be established by the State other than those 
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established by the Constitution of the United States—and 
the caucus of the party nominated Mr. Wing. A minority 
of the party, entertaining conscientious scruples on ac- 
count of the constitutional difficulty, refused to abide by the 
nomination. On the 16th of April, at the end of the session, 
another efiort was made at an election. The lower House 
passed a concurrent resolution, appointing Alpheus Felch by 
a party vote of 27 to 20. This was immediately sent to the 
Senate, and a motion was there made to amend by inserting 
the name of Mr. Wing in place of Mr. Felch, during the con- 
sideration of which the resolution was laid upon the table by 
a vote of 8 to7. Some further proceedings took place, which 
resulted in nothing. Michigan will therefore have but one 
Senator at the opening of the next Congress. 

A very singular squabble took place with regard to the 
office of State Printer. John S. Bagg, Editor of the Detroit 
Free Press, Adm., was turned out by the Senate, and E. J. 
Roberts, Editor of the Post and Craftsman, also Adm., ap- 
pointed in his stead. The other branch did not ratify this 
appointment, and each of the gentlemen now styles himself 
‘ Printer to the State of Miehigan.’ We believe Mr. Roberts, 
being Clerk of the Senate, will be able to give himself the 
Printing of that branch. 

The ‘union and harmony’ which has governed the counsels 
of the majority will be inferred from these facts. We hear 
that Gov. Mason wiil not be a candidate for re-election. 





Deferred Items. 

Detroit, Mich., has elected a Whig Mayor (Col. De Garmo 
Jones) by 514 majority, with two Whig Justices of the Peace 
and other officers chosen at large. A majority of Common 
Council and other Ward officers is also Whig. The heavy 
Whig majority cast (more than two to one) is attributable to 
the fact that most of their general officers were also carried 
on the ‘ Patriot’ tickets, so called. The ‘ Post and Crafts- 
man,’ an Adm. paper, supported Col. Jones for Mayor. 

Boston is rejoicing in the prospect of a direct steam com- 
munication with England. An arrangement has been made 
by the British Government to send out two steamships a 
month each way as a line of mail packets from Liverpool to 
British North America, making Halifax their American port, 
but proceeding, after a short stop at Halifax, to Boston. This 
arrangement, which is to be speedily carried into execution, 
must add greatly to the trade of Boston. 


State Legislature.—The New-York and Erie Railroad has 
been defeated in the Senate !—17 tol4. We deeply regret it. 
The particulars will be found below. Several other Internal 
Improvement bills have passed the House, but we now fear 
they will all share the fate of this. The Enlargement of the 
Erie Canal and the prosecution of the Genesee Valley and 
Black River Canals, are probably the only works that will be 
prosecuted this year. 

The bill reducing the fees of Clerks of the Supreme Court, 
Registers in Chancery, &c., has pessed the Assembly. It 
has not yet been acted on in the Senate. 

The following bills, with the appropriations, passed the 
Assembly on the Ist instant: 

To aid in the construction of the New-York and Albany 
Railroad—ayes 62, noes 31. Appropriates $500,000. 

To aid in the construction of the New-York and Harlem 
Railroad. Appropriates $200,000. 

To aid in the construction of the Schenectady and Troy 
Railroad—ayes 57, noes 19. Appropriates $250,000. 

To aid in the construction of the Attica and Buffalo Rail- 
road—ayes 53, noes 39. Apprepriates $200,000 on the usual 
terms. 

To aid in the construction of the Long Island Railroad— 
ayes 58, noes 24. Appropriates $200,000. 

To incorporate the Ovean Steam-Packet Company. 

On Thursday, the Assembly bills rechartering for five years 
each the Long Island and Rochester Banks, were passed by 
the Senate—23 to 8. 

Registry Law.—Mr. Powers, from the Committee on Pri- 
vileges and Elections, to which had been referred the Memo- 
rials from New-York praying the passage of a Registry Act, 
or some law that would prevent fraud at elections, made a 
Report thereon. The Repert took the ground that a Regis- 
try Act was not the surest way of preventing frauds, and that 
it would be unconstitutional ; that all the power the Legisla- 
ture had, is to pass laws requiring proofs of a right to vote. 
The Report concluded with asking leave to bring in ‘ A Bill 
to preserve the Purity of Elections.’ 

The first section provides that any person offering to vote 
may be challenged as to his residenco, when an oath shall’be 
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administered to him to make true answers as to his said resi- 
dence, and then one of the Inspectors to put questions to him 
as to when he came into the ward or town, where last from, 
whether he came into the ward for the purpose of voting at 
the election, how long he intended to remain, &c. False 
me in this case to be adjudged willful and corrupt per- 
jury. 

Sec. 2 provides that the Inspector may reject the vote of 
any person refusing to answer fully any of these questions. 

Sec. 3. Tie challenge mentioned in the first section to be 
made before the voter takes the oath now prescribed by law. 
If, after answering the questions, the person insists upon 
voting, then the present oath to be administered. 

c. 4. The Inspectors to put down in writing the names 
of persons offering to vote, who shall take the oath prescribed 
in:section first or the oath heretofore prescribed by law—or 
whether both or either were taken by him—and a certified 
copy of said list to be returned with their return of votes at 
such election. 

Sec. 5. Any person voting or offering to vote in any town 
or ward in which he does not reside, or shall vote or offer to 
vote more than once at the same election, or in any other 
town or ward, to be adjudged guilty of a misdemeanor. Re- 
peals section 16, title 6, chap. 1, 4th part of the Revised 
Statutes. 

Sec. 6. Every person who shall procure, aid, assist or com- 
pel any person to vote, knowing him to be not entitled to vote, 
to be adjudged guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Sec. 7 makes it a misdemeanor for any person to precure 
or advise or assist ancther to come or go into any town or 
ward for the purpose of voting, knowing him to be not enti- 
tled to vote in such town or ward. 

Sec. 8 makes it a misdemeanor for a citizen of any other 
State to vote or offer to vote at any election in this State— 
makes it the duty of District Attorneys to adopt effectual 
measures for the conviction of such offenders. 

Sec. 9 provides that the law shall go into effect immedi- 
ately. 

Defeat of the New York and Erie Railroad.—tThe bill 
from the Assembly, authorizing the construction of the New 
York and Erie Railroad, by the State, was rejected in the 
Senate to-day, by a vote of 17 to 14. [It will be seen that the 
several amendments proposed, designed to render the bill less 
acceptable to its friends, were voted down. The test and 
Jinal question occurred on agrecing with the report of the 
committee of the whole, in favor of the bill, which was lost, 
as follows: 

Avres—Messrs. Dickinson, Fox, Furman, Hull, Hunt, 
Hunter, Huntington, Johnson, H. A. Livingston, E. P. Liv- 
ingston, Tallmadge, Van Dyck, Verplanck, Works. 

Nors.—Messrs. Beardsley, Clark, Edwards, Hewkins, 
Jones, Lee, Maynard, Moseley, Nicholas, Paige, Peck, Pow- 
ers, Skinner, Spraker, Sterling Wager, Young. 

The Senate was full, with the exception of the late Mr. N. 
Johnson. Of the 17 Senators who voted against the bill, one 
was from the Ist District, 2 from the 3d, 4 from the 4th, 4 
from the 5th, 4 from the 7th, and 2 from the 8th. 

Of the 14 Senators who voted for the bill, 3 were from the 
Ist District, 4 from the 2d, 1 from the 3d, 4 from the 6th, and 
2 from the 8th. 

Of the 17 Senators who voted against the bill, there were 
11 Van Buren men and 6 Whigs. Of the 14 Senators that 
voted for the bill, there were 8 Whigs and 6 Van Buren men. 

[Albany Evening Journal of Tuesday. 





APPOINTMENTS ~ GOVERNOR AND SENATE. 
ril 26, \, 

New-York—Sylvester Spencer, Wm. Poole, James Ber- 
gen, Notaties Publie; Frederick Porter, Inspector of domes- 
tic distilled spirits; Charles Sherwood, George White, Geo. 
Ireland, jun., Harrison G. O. Babcock and Isaac P. Martin, 
Commissioners of Deeds; John White, Pilot by the way of 
Hell-Gate; Reuben Brumley, Warden of the Port. 

Kings—Isaac H. Herbert, Inspector of Lumber; Joseph 
Hooper, Measurer of Grainy Daniel Trembly, Notary Public. 

Orange—Wm. Scott, Measurer of Grain; Ambrose S. 
Murray, Notary Public. 

Suffolk—Richard M. Conklin, Judge. 

Albany—James W. Whelpley, Notary Public; Jeremiah 
H. Bates, Inspector General of staves and heading; John T. 
Jenkins, Notary Public. 

Columbia—W m. A. Dean, Notary Public. 

Schenectady—Harmanus Van Ingen, Notary Public. 


April 30. 
New-York—Joseph Tinkham, Harbormaster; Wuitt1am 
Ixeuis, Judge of the Common Pleas. 


The Pirates of the Braganza.—The trial of Cornelius 
Wilhelms and Jeseph Verbruggen, seamen, for the murder of 
Captain A. F. Turley of the brig Braganza, on the 5th of Au- 
gustlast, while on her voyage from Philadelphia to Genoa, was 
commenced on Wednesday morning last, and terminated at 
1 o’clock the next morning with a verdict of Guilty. The 
testimony of the second mate of the vessel, proved that the 
Captain and first mate were murdered, under circumstances 











of great barbarity-and horror, and five or six other persons 
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not concerned in the mutiny were sent off in a boat, which was 
providentially picked up the next day. The pirates finally 
run the vessel ashore on the isle of Embden, Germany, where 
they were taken and delivered to the U. S. Consul. Adams, 
one of the number, hung himself in prison. Hauns Knuzden, 
the fourth, was tried on Thursday, and acquitted of the mur+ 
der of Capt. Turley, but has two other indictments to face, 
charging him with the murder of the first mate, and with 
piracy. 





FROM ENGLAND. 

The packet ship George Washington arrived on Mon- 
day evening from Liverpool, bringing dates from that place 
to 28th, and from London to 26th March. 

The steamship Liverpool arrived out on the 24th March, 

There has been some incidental discussion in the British 
Parliament on the Boundary Troubles, but none bearing 
directly upon the belligerent attitude assumed by our Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. C. Buller~a leading Ministerial Member of the 
House of Commons—took occasion to express in debate 
his opinion that “ the claim of the British Government was 
the most preposterous, absurd, and unjust, that had ever 
entered the annals of Diplomacy.” [He afterwards ex 
plained that he considered the American claim also unten 
able, and that a compromise line must be run.] Lora 
Palmerston said he had arrived at directly opposite conclu- 
sions. Mr. Buller,too, thought Great Britain should either 
give up the territory altogether or prepare to defend it with 
spirit. ‘This was in a debate on the Army Estimates, which 
were moved by Lord Howick, and contemplate an increase 
of 5,486 men on the last year’s quota for British America. 
The increase was carried. 

Mr. Labouchere, under Secretary for the Colonies, in 
reply to an inquiry from Mr. Hume, stated that Col. Prince 
has been held to answer before a Court of Inquiry for his 
sanguinary doings near Sandwich, U. C. 

In the House of Commons Lord John Russell gave no- 
tice that his motion on the government of Lreland would 
be made on the 11th of April. 

Lord John Russell gave notice, previous to the adjourn. 
ment, that the measure for the future government of Ca- 
nada would be brought forward on the 22d of April. 

The following article from the leading London journal 
is deserving the attention of our Cotton-growers, who have 
been generally inclined to rail against the course of policy 
by which a home market has been built up for their great 
staple in this country. That market will yet prove their 
main reliance, as it must be their sole resource, in case of 
another war with England. 


The chances of wer with the United States have led, it 
is believed to speculations on an immense scale in cotton; 
and these spcealilions again, will of necessity, be followed 
in due time, by heavy commercial reverses in some shape 
or other. 

Why should England be dependent for the cotton which 
she consumes on the cotton growers of the United States ? 
In the East Indian colonies, England might (if the proper 
degree of care were bestowed upon its peer e te sup- 
plied with a sufficiency of cottun for all her manufacturing 
establishments ;—nay, when regard is had to the character 
of the cotton manufacture, it may be doubted, whether the 
cotton trade might not be transferred gradually, and most 
beneficially, to the shores of India. India yields the raw 
material of the manufacture. In India there exists water- ~ 
power in unlimited abundance ; and in India, the price of 
labor is low enough to satisfy the avarice of the most grip- 
ing mill-owner in Manchester. Our cotton manufacture 
has spread misery throughout England, and throughout 
India also ;—the transference of that manufacture to India 
might be attended with the happiest effects on the industry 
of our eastern colonies, as well as on the prosperity of 
England herself. 

There can, atall events, exist no question as to the ex- 
pediency of procuring from India, those supplies of raw 
cotton which we have hitherto drawn from the United 
States. India bids fair soon to supply us with tea—why 
not with cotton ? 

In all that appertains to trade, the United States are in 
trath far more dependent on England, than England is on 
them. British commerce has created all the wealth of N. 
York, and of the other principal towns throughout the 
Federal Union. It may be doubted, however, whether 
sound policy does not dictate that Halifax and the chief 


towns in our North American provinces ought net to be 
selected as emporia for British goods, and w reuch a 
change im the passage of our commodities 
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to the hands of consumers in the United States might not 
be attended with the happiest effects on our colonies, as 
well as oti the power of England! [London Morn. Her. 


FRANCE. 


Every prospect of the formation of a Coalition Cabinet 
in Freese indinding M. Thiers as Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, ap atan end. When every difficulty seemed 
removed, the King, with the Ordinances for the appoint- 
ment of the ministry befure him and one of them signed 
atid countersigned, resumied all at ofice his old position: 
defended his policy since his accession; declared that there 


should be no change if the system pursued towards Spain || g 


by Count Mole; and that the Cabinet must pledge itself 
to oppose the election of M. Odillon Barrot to the Presi- 
dency of the Chamber. M. Thiers replied to the King by 
4n instant resignation, which he repeated in a letter to his 
Majesty; so that all expectations of his forming any part 
of the new Ministry, was regarded on Friday as complete- 
ly atanend. The example of M. Thiers was followed by 

uazet, Dufaure, Passy and Dumier, leaving only Soult, 
Humann and Dupin, to form the number of the new 
ministry. ‘ 

The Moniteur announces the puetee of the meet- 
ing of the Chambers from the 26th March to the 4th April. 

he attempt to form another ‘little ministry,’ that is, a 
Cabinet of clerks and mediocrities, setting aside all the 
notabilities ef the Chamber, such as Thiers and Guizot, 
had failed. The Journal des Debats declares that the 
failure had been caused by M. Thiers’ influence. The 
failure was owing to no such cause, but to the reluctance 
of either Marshal Soult or M. Dupin appearing in the 
Chamber with a Cabinet of nonentities. Marshal Soult sent 
his friend General Schneider to the Hall of Conference, 
where the Deputies are in the daily habit of assembling, 
for the sake of sounding them as to how such a Ministry 
would be received. Neither M. Theirs nor M. Guizot 
were there to exercise any influence; but every Deputy 
ag of his own accord, laughed at the proposals of 

en. Schneider. 

All is terror and dismay in Paris. It is now not only 
known, but felt, that France is without a Government. 
Stocks have gone down; trade is at a stand; and to guard 
against the popular commotion apprehended on Monday, 
the King gave secret orders on Sunday, for putting the 
barricades in a state of readiness for mili operations.— 
“We are assured,” writes the Journal du Commerce, 
“that several pieces of cannon have been stationed in the 
barracks in the environs of Paris. Six pieces of artillery 
with their trains have been conducted into the barracks of 
Courbevoie.” These preparations sufficiently indicate the 
fears prevalent in the Palace. [Liverpool Mer. 

Bretcium.—The papers from Brussels contain the result 
of the decision of the Belgian Senate on the treaty of the 
24 articles agreed upon by the London Conference. The 
Senate having divided—there appeared for accepting the 
projet de loi, 31; against it, 14; majority 17. This im- 
portant decision terminates the doubtful aspect of affairs in 
the north of Europe, and obviates, for the present, the 
fear so long entertained that this question would lead to a 
general war. 

The Memorial Bordelais states that the two seamen, 
named Bellegou and Jolly, who are charged with being ac- 

to the murders committed on board the French ship 
Alexandre, have been arrested at Mauritius, and since 
brought prisoners to France. 


Spain.—The intelligence from Bayonne is of the 19th, 
but it amounts to no more than that Don Carlos continued 
inactive at Tolosa, and Espartero at Logrono, on the 16th 
instant. The Pretender had received supplies in money 
from his northern allies, through the agency of his royal 
factor in ordinary, the King of Sardinia. 

A letter from Bayonne of the 19th says—‘‘ Operations 
have been suspended ever since the 9th, on which day 

ro retreated from Los Arcos. Ten officers in the 
service of Don Carlos, who are sent to Catalonia, have 
just proceeded thither, passing through France, because 
they would not go by way of Arragon, and they have the 
opportunity to send horses and bales of woollen cloth to 
eneral Maroto. This loan of our territory is not a new 
thing, but a fresh proof of the respect paid to the treaty of 
Quadruple Alliance, which still subsists. It seems that 
Maroto does not suspend his preparations for an expedi- 
tion to Castillo, and depends on the passive aid of the 
French Government, for orders to complete their contracts 
have been forwarded to many agents of contraband trade. 

The East.—The advices from Siam are to the 19th of 
September. The King was busy making preparations for 
@ war against the Malays, who had ieeadel and taken pos- 
session of Querdah. He was so much initated at the loss 
of that province that, in the first transports of his rage, he 
cause the head of the woe governor to be struck off.— 
The Rajah of Ligore been dispatched with a strong 
force, and orders to retake the province at whatever cost ; 
and the King was raising another army of 7,000 men, 
which was to reinforce the as under command of Phya 
Lee Peepat, the father of the beheaded governor. 

The Anglo-Indian Government was reported to be cogi- 
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speculating as to the greater advantages of going in with 
Siamese or the =. , 

The advices received from Constantinople of the 8th 
instant, intimate that the Porte is making preparations for 
attacking the Pacha of Egypt early in the spring. To this 
measure the Ministers of the Sultan were urging his High- 
ness, at the suggestion of individuals acting as secret agents 
of the Courts of Berlin and St. Petersburg. 

The accounts from Persia are of the 8th ult. The Shah 
was then busy making extraordinary preparations ior war. 
It was believed that his first campaign would be against 
the English troops establishing themselves on the Persian 

ulf. 


LATER FROM FRANCE. ~ 

By the packet ship Poland, Captain Anthony, which ar- 
om on Thursday night from Havre, whence she sailed on 
the Ist of April, we have received Havre papers to the day of 
her sailing. 
Paris, March 29—Stock Exchange, half past four.— 
There has not been much business transacted in the market 
to-day, and the variations of prices have been trifling. 
Paris, March 30—The Ministry.—Yesterday at 120’clock, 
M. ‘Lhiers waited upon the King at the Tuileries, in obedi- 
ence to a summons from his Majesty. At this interview we 
understand that the King informed M. Thiers that, with the 
view of facilitating the formation of a Ministry, it was impor- 
tant that he should take a foreign diplomatic mission, in order 
to break through the engagements of members of the Centre 
Gauche party, which might form obstacles to a ministerial 
combination. M. Thiers assured his Majesty that no kind of 
engagement existed between his friends and himself; but that 
if they consldered themselves in any way bound to him, he 
was ready to give them full liberty of action, and in as formal 
a@ manner as could be desired. He added, that if it were 
necessary for him to accept a post of the kind offered by his 
Majesty, in order to bring to a speedy termination the crisis 
which he deplored as much as any body, he would know how 
to resign himself to his alternative. 
Their letter to that effect was, however, scarcely commenced, 
when the Marshal came in, and expressed his desire to see 
the crisis, which was doing much injury to several important 
interests and was causing great anxiety in the public mind, 
terminated. It was replied to the Marshal, that the absence 
of M. Dufaure was sufficient to show how little the centre 
gauche would support the projected combination, and that 
the adjunction of the two Doctrinaire names (of the Duke de 
Broglie and M. Duchatel) was not sufficient to counter bal- 
ance the absence of the centre gauche, such as those of Messrs. 
Thiers and Dufaure. On this Marshal Soult observed that 
M. Thiers was at that moment with the King, and that he 
had himself advised his Majesty to offer M. Thiers an em- 
bassy, which, a few days ago, he had appeared disposed to 
accept. Hopes therefore were entertained of the possibility 
of an arrangement being made, and the meeting at M. Du- 
pin’s broke up. 
In the evening, Dufaure having written to M. Dupin that 
he had not come to the conference at his house in the morn- 
ing, because he was irrevocably determined not to enter into 
any cabinet that should not include Marshal Soult and M. 
Thiers, M. Dupin transmitted a copy of this letter to Marshal 
Soult, adding that he found in it an additional reason for per- 
sisting in his refusal] to enter into the projected ministerial 
combination. The National says, that it was the Embassy 
to London which was proposed to M. Thiers by the King, and 
that the offer was made in writing, the original document be- 
ing shown to the Deputies who assembled yesterday at that 
gentleman’s residence. 








From Mexico.—We are indebted to a merchant of this 
city for the following interesting particulars of Mexican news 
brought by the U. S. brig Consort from Vera Cruz. 
On the 6th April a fire broke out in the Custom-House at 
Vera Cruz, which was consumed, with more than 1000 pack- 
ages of valuable goods; also other houses adjacent. 
It appears that the French squadron had not sailed, as it 
was by the aid of the French sailors and engines that the fire 
at Vera Cruz was finally conquered. 
General Mexia was on the 7th of April within 15 miles of 
Vera Cruz, at the head of from 1000 to 1500 men. It was 
believed in Vera Cruz that the Mexican garrison would join 
him, ard that the city would soon be in his possession. 
Another account says that the greatest consternation pre- 
vailed at Vera Cruz among the inhabitants and merchants, 
who feared the town would be put under contribution. 
[N. O. Courier of 20th April. 

From Matamoras.—The schooner Maria arrived yester- 
day, having sailed from Matamoras on the 14th inst. She 
brought no papers, and from the reports of passengers it ap- 
pears that no events of importance had occurred since the 
last advices. The Government still held possession of the 
city. As nothing had been heard from the expedition, which 
sailed on the 3d inst. from Tampico, we may infer that this 
was not the point ef destination. This fact confirms the sup- 
position that the armament of General Urrea was directed 
against Vera Cruz. CN. O. Bulletin of 20th ult. 
Still Later.—The Captain of the barque Tinamara, who 
left Vera Cruz on the 14th inst. reports that the Frengh fleet, 





tating on the expediency of taking part in the quarrel, and 





with the exception ef five sail, were to depart on that day for 








aay 
Europe, touching at Tampico and Havana. The English 
uadron remained watching the event of Mexia’s movements, 
who was within fifteen leagues of Vera Cruz. It was ru- 
mored that he had taken to the Puebla read. The English 
ship Madagascar has taken on board the specie and valuables 
belonging to the English and other merchants who had 
claimed protection in case the federal army should land. 

We give the above news as we receive it, without vouching 
for any part of it. 

The loss by the burning of the custom-house was reported 
to be $1,500,000, which chiefly falls on French and German 
merchants. A conducta arrived on the 12th from the inte- 
rior, with $3,000,000 in specie; destination unknown. 
[Louisianian of April 22. 





From Havana.—From that city we have papers to the 
15th inst. They contain an account of a severe conflagration 
which occurred on the 12th, by which upwards of thirteen 
houses were consumed in the course of three hours, and which 
would have proved still more disastrous, were it not for the 
assistance rendered by the different men-of-war’s men in port. 
The Editor of the ‘ Noticioso y Lucero’ remarks—*“ The pro- 
prietors of houses have a very sad example before their eyes, 
and which ought to stir them to the erection of a fire insur- 
ance company.” 

From the different Mexican ports there were recent ar- 
rivals, but nothing of moment was made public. 

[New-Orleans Bulletin. 


From Texas.—The steam-packet Columbia arrived in 
New-Orleans from Galveston on the night of the 15th inst. 

C. H. Ramsey, Esq., one of the Editors of the Cincinnati 
Republican, died at Galveston on the 8th inst. 

The sloop Harriet, from New-Orleans from Galveston, was 
wrecked 20 miles north of the Brassos bar, about the 10th. 
Cargo saved in a damaged state. No lives lost. 

Nearly two hundred Mexican families have recently re- 
moved to Bexar from the Rio Grande. 

The hostile tribes of Indians have sued for peace. 

It is rumored that the Texian seat of Government is to be 
removed to Milam. 

Cordova, the Mexican, with eighteen hostile Indians, were 
recently killed in an engagement with the Texians under Gen, 
Burleson, near the upper settlements of the Guadaloupe. 








Late anv Important FRoM Pervu.—Letters from Callao 
to Feb. Ist, brought by the supercargo of the brig Ocean, 
which arrived at Mazatlan (Mexico) Mareh 20th, bring in- 
telligence that a battle had been fought near Lima, between 
the Chilian and Peruvian armies, each six thousand strong, 
resulting in the loss of 1,500 killed and wounded on each side, 
and the defeat of the Peruvians under Santa Cruz. The Cas- 
tles of Callao still held out for Santa Cruz. The Peruvians 
had issued letters of marque, but all the cruisers they had sent 
out, had been taken by the “hilians. [Journal of Comm. 





Sr. Aucustine, April 13. 

Army Intelligence.—General Macomb passed up the St. 
John’s on the 8th inst. to Fort Mellon. Col. Harvey will 
proceed across from Fort New Smyrna in order to join Gen. 
M. at Fort Mellon. 

Preliminaries of a Treaty of Peace having been entered 
into with the Seminole Indians, the General commanding in 
chief directs that should any of the enemy present themselves 
at the military posts, they be treated with kindness, and sup- 
plies of food be issued to them. 

Capt. Mackee’s company (B) Ist Infantry, under com- 
mand of Lieut. Cox, is ordered to this post to relieve com- 
pany B, 4th Artillery, under Lieut. J. O’Brien. 

Major Churchill has examined the head waters of the Mi- 
ami and New River. No signs of the Indians. 

Intelligence has been received here stating that two white 
men and three negroes were killed in a field near Newnans- 
ville last week by the Indians. 








i> A foot peddler was murdered in the town of Junius, 
Wayne Co. a fortnight ago. Two men, named Lewis Beadle 
and Odell, are implicated. The crime is said to have 
been instigated by an insult offered by the peddler to Beadle’s 
wife. 

J. W. Breedlove, Collector for the Port of New-Orleans, 
has resigned. Denis Prieur, late Adm. candidate for Gov- 
ernor, is spoken of as his successor. There have been ru- 
mors that Mr. B. is a defaulter, but they do not seem to rest 
on any stable foundation. P.S. Mr. Prieur is appointed. 
{> The Michigan State Bank, which lately failed, seems 
to be in a bad condition. The Investigating Committee have 
reported its Liabilities to be $1,098,670; Assets, good, 
$672,214; bad or doubtful, $405,804; deficiency of good as- 
sets, $425,000. The Bank’s Circulation was very small, and 
the State will be the greatest loser. 

Ardent Spirits are forbidden to be sold to the Indians of 
the West by the Secretary of War. This is a very good regu- 








lation ; but who is to enforce it ? 
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NEW-YORK. 


The Office of The New-Yorker is removed to No. 1 
Ann-street, near Broadway, under the American Museum. 


The Exhibition at the National Academy of Design.— 
The ingenuity of the individuals who mustered the ragged 
regiment of portraits ‘that adorns these walls,’ is truly re- 
markable. Falstaff would never have marched through Cov- 
entry with them, that’s flat—although there ’s no doubt that 
each one endeavors to put the best face on the matter, both 
artist and subject. Here are ladies and gentlemen—at least 
so we conjecture from the costumes—-whose mirrors must 
have told them a very different story from their portraits, or 
they would never have had themselves ‘done.’ It is really 
laughable to look around the walls at the crowd of ugly 
phizzes. There are not more than half a dozen that would 
‘ pass muster’ at a country training. When we frst entered 
the Gallery, it occurred to us that a number of tavern sign- 
posts had been surreptitiously despoiled of their ornaments, 
to grace ‘ the National Academy of Design.’ For instance, 
the eye is first caught by a large full-length of an individual 
dressed (en matelo/) as a sailor—that would answer very 
well for an inn in a small sea-port town. The gentleman 
looks as if he had been ‘splicing the main brace.’ On the 
further opposite wall is a similitude of a person of the male sex, 
with his coat buttoned, a glass of wine in one hand, and a 
pair of light blue Adelaide gloves, in and on the other. These 
and the smile on his visage give him a sort of ‘ Entertainment 
for man and beast’ expression, that is truly inviting. We 
have moreover one or two representations of those mighty 
men ‘ what bled for their country.’ There is number one, of 
Colonel Alexander R. Thompson, of the 6th U. S. Infantry, 
who was killed at the battle of Okee-cho-bee in Florida—a 
most excellent officer, we dare say !—but what would have 
been the solicitude of his last moments had he been able to 
reflect that he would have been so butchered, with more than 
Indian cruelty, on canvass, after this melancholy fashion ? 

To speak seriously—so far as it is possible to be serious 
on so laughable a topic—the exhibition of pictures of the Na- 
tional Academy for the present year is miscrably meagre of 
merit. In the whole two hundred and ninety-six, there are 
not more than a dozen which possess the least attractiveness. 
They are chiefly portraits—and portraits of persons in whom 
the public at large entertain not the slightest possible interest, 
important as they may appear to the circle of their immedi- 
ate acquaintance. Many of them may be well executed ; but 
an exhibition of this description should have a higher object 
than to present walls of advertisements of portrait-painters. 
Any person who will take the trouble to promenade Broad- 
way for fifteen minutes between noon and the usual dinner- 
hour, will see a moving gallery that is worth a hundred like 
this. Likenesses are wholly uninteresting, unless they be 
those of beautiful women or of celebrated men, or unless 
painted in the highest style of the art. Of this latter cate- 
gory there appear to be but three or four in the exhibition. 
The best of these is ‘the Wife of the Artist,’ by F. Alexan- 
der. Itis eminently beautiful. The face is not that of a 
very lovely woman, but there is the most bewildering sweet- 
ness in its expression. The soul of tenderness is looking 
from the mild, deep eyes. The attitude is very happy. The 
latter remark is true of Page’s Portrait of a Lady (195.) It 
is magnificently colored, and full of spirit. This and other 
productions of the same artist seem tous to indicate a natural 
genius for the profession superior to that of any ef the portrait 
painters. We are, however, a little staggered in this opin 
ion when we call tomind Gambardella’s Portrait of a Young 
Lady (206.) It is a charming triumph of skill. The figure 
seems actually to move in the canvass, as you pass it by, and 
the sweet face of the girl to vary with the different lights in 
which you may view it. The smile is as happy as a seraph’s, 
with quite mischief enough in it to betray its earthly origin. 
Inman’s portrait of the Rev. Mr. Croswell is excellent: the 
likeness is perfect. This we might say of other portraits, 
were we equally well acquainted with the originals, though 
we might not as readily bestow unstinted praise on the man 
ner in which they are painted. ‘ 

We shall now speak cursorily of those portraits whose mer- 
its or demerits appeared to us to entitle them to any kind of 














No. 28 is a portrait of a nice young gentleman, holding e 
book. 100, a pleasant young lady, with her hair smoothly 
parted. 111, a young woman in a thunder-cloud, with very 
black hair to match. 117, Col. Stone, of the Commercial, 
surprised in the act of writing, or looking up in astonishment 
at a vile daub of Mr. Ingraham over his head—we cannot 
say which; but the portrait is very good-looking—so is the 
Colonel, for a portly gentleman in snuff-color. 119, Mr. In- 
graham, author of ‘ Lafitte,’ ‘Capt. Kyd,’ &c., looking like 
an embodiment of different persons of his own melo-dra- 
matic heroes. His hair is blacker than a raven’s wing, and 
is sleekly plastered on to a forehead that is as yellow as the 
jaundice. He is in a morning gown and a brown study, and 
seems to be pregnant with ideas. They must be very horri- 
ble, for he resembles one who has just taken a pretty nause- 
ating dose of physic—very bilious indeed. 163, Governor 
Mason, of Michigan, just after being shaved—displaying his 
flannel shirt in a manner that is quite indecent. 164 and 
166 are examples of Mr. Inman’s propensity to paint people 
with faces that appear to need copious lavations. 


The above are in the large saloon—in which, besides that 
of Mr. Croswell, already mentioned, the best painted portraits 
are 108, (Professor Alban G. Smith,) excellent; 127, (J. N. 
Reynolds, Esq.) quite good; 112, (Mother and Child,) pretty 
good; 102, (full-length of a Mother and Child,) fair. Did 
we, in commencing, omit to mention Sully’s Portrait of a 
Child (157) as one of the few best productions in the Gallery? 


What an oversight! Nothing could be more perfect. It is 
executed with an unsurpassed softness and delicacy. It re- 
minded us of one of Greenough’s Chanting Cherubs. There 


is great merit in this artist’s picture of Mrs. Wood as Amina 
It looks unfinished, however, and strikes us as an unfaithful 
likeness, vastly flattered. 

The worst-painted pictures in the large saloon are numbers 
16, 67, 68, 126 and, worst of all, 82. Such frightful daubs! 
such horrid physiognomies !—82 is a small full-length of a 
wretched young gentleman, who has been rendered outrage- 
ously ridiculous by the artist. The beholder is tempted to 
address him in the words of one who apostrophised a similar 
subject with— 

‘Oh dear! I wonder who you are— 
I wonder what ’s your name— 


I wonder how you came to be 
In such a stylish frame !’ 


Pass we into the ‘Small Saloon.’—180 is an instance of 
Ingham’s most elaborate manner. It is admirable in its way. 
Nature never laid on her colors with more exquisite care. 
You may bring your nose to the canvass without being able 
to discover a mark of the brush. Its fault is that it more 
nearly resembles the finest wax-work than ‘ the human face 
divine.’ It is the likeness of 


‘a lovely woman, rife and real— 
None of the nonsense of your beau-ideal.’ 


215, (Lady and Child,) by this artist, is a disagreeable per- 
formance. The sky is a muddy brown—the lady has las- 
civious eyes, and those of the child have a lack-lustre glare, 
like a maniac’s. 214, Indian Chief, painted with great fidel- 
ity. 216, capital likeness of Dr. Channing. 223, very 
chalky, except where brick-dust predominates. 232, not 
pretty, but very bad. 137, example of the effect of a crimson 
cravat. 247, very well done. 253, a promising young advo- 
cate, desirous of exhibiting to an astonished world his brief- 
full hands and briefless countenance. Thatcollection of Re- 
vised Statutes must have cost a considerable sum. 266, 
frightful—hair done up with second qualitytwine. 275, por- 
trait of a boy, exceedingly good. 275 is fair, and 277 unfair. 
We ought to mention as one of the most meritorious pro- 
ductions exhibited in this saloon, the portrait of an old man, 
a study from life, taken at Rome in 1833, by John Cranch- 
The drawing is admirable; the coloring is life-like, and the 
effect is deeply impressive. We have thus gone through with 
the portraits, with quite as much particularity as they de- 
serve. We pretend to no connoisseurship, and artists may 
smile and sneer as much as they please at such unsophisti- 
cated views. Unfortunately for their superiority, this exhi 
bition is for the pleasure of the public, not theirs; and the 
public and those who write for the public, will express their 
thoughts as freely as they choese. We may write as much 
more about the landscapes, interior scenes, &c., next week. 





comment. Our object is to give some idea of the collection. 


Meantime we wish our subscribers to take this paper and 


S————— 
judge of the fairness of our remarks, by comparing them with 
the portraits, unless they prefer to stay away on the assurance 
that the exhibition is not worth visiting. 





Bulwer’s New Play.—Harper & Brothers have just issued 

‘Richelieu, or the Conspiracy,’ and to it are added three his- 

torical odes, upon which the author seems to set considera- 

ble value, in spite of the modest manner in which he intro- 

duces them as attachés to the suite of his great minister. 

The present edition of the drama is perfect, and contains all 

the passages omitted in representation. In the ‘stage copy’ 

we believe these are not given. The author thinks them, 

‘ however immaterial to the audience, obviously such as the 
reader weuld be least inclined to dispense with,’ because, 

without being absolutely essential to the business of the stage, 
they contain either the subtler strokes of character or the 
more poetical embellishments ef description. 

The strength of the composition seems to be expended upon 
Richelieu. His character is wrought with considerable power, 
and chapter and text from history are quoted for every trait 
which is evolved in the action. The conception of the cha- 
racter strikes us as very different from that of James in his 

novel of ‘Richelieu.’ The minor portraits ef the piece do 
not seem to be well filled up; in representation, with the aid 
of gesture and by-play, tit might appear otherwise. Several 
quotations from the play have already appeared in our papers. 
We have no relish for such things—they spoil the readiz.g of 
the continuous whole. It is well enough, however, to give 
the reader a taste of the poctry, if this can be done without 
spoiling the story. We have space only for two passages— 
those upon which the author doubtless expended his best 
powers. One occurs in a soliloquy of Richelieu; the other 
concludes the play, and its image and sentiment are said to 
be borrowed from a passage in one of the writings attributed 
to the Cardinal: 





*T have outlived love. 
Oh beautiful, all-golden, gentle youth! 
Making thy palace in the less front 


And hopeful eye of man—ere yet the soul 

Hath lost the memories which (so Plato dreamed) 

Breathed glory from the earlier star it dwelt in— 

Oh, for one gale of their exulting morning, 

Stirring amid the roses, where of old 

Leve shook the dew-drops from his glancing hair !’ 
‘ Alas! 

Our glories float between the earth and heaven 

Like clouds which seem pavilions of the sun; 

And are but play-things of the casual wind ; 

Still, like the cloud which drops on unseen crags 

The dews the wild-flower feeds on, our ambition 

May from its airy hight drop gladness down 

On unsuspected virtue; and the flower 

May bless the cloud when it hath passed away.’ 


The odes are spirited and fine; the versification is easy; 
but it will take a dozen more such at least to convince the 
world that Mr. Bulwer possesses any genuine title to the 
name of ‘ poet.’ ‘ 





(> The author of the following verses—poor fellow !— 
seems to be in a terribie taking. As he solemnly assures us 
that he is wholly unconscious to what region of the world the 
object of his admiration has flown, we give publicity to his 
madrigal, in the charitable hope of facilitating his efforts at 
discovery. Since he concludes with comparing his ‘ladye’ 
toa star, we have in the last stanza substituted a printed one 
for every letter in her name: ‘For the New-Yorker. 

‘CITY LYRICS—A LAMENT. 

‘ Where has the velvet spencer gone— 
The pink hat and the plume? 
They ’ve vanished like the evening ray, 
And left the world in gloom. 
Their wearer, than the Queen of Love 

More 'witching charms displayed ; 
And now, of conquest tired, she flies 
And seeks some Paphian shade. 


‘Sweet Zephyr! fan her rosy cheeks 
And lift her folded hair, 
And on thy wing, like carrier-dove, 
This written message bear !— 
‘ The heart of one is sad, dear girl, 
And sad it will remain, 
Till he on thy bewildering eyes 
Shall fondly gaze again!’ 


«I think she wore a different hat 
When last I saw her out; 














I think she wore a sort of dress 
That floated round about. 
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Yes! ot that finely-moulded shape 
A ‘curtricle’ she wore ! 
*Twas shorter than her silken skirt, 
And parted down before. 
¢ But she has gone!—hat, spencer, plume, 
héeks, eurricle and eyes— 
And, like Tom Moore’s deserted hall, 
Broadway before me lies. 
Its light has fled, its garland ’s dead— 
‘Miss weneneee is ofar— 
Our earth has lost its fairest rose, 


Our sky its brightest star ! Pster.’ 





Daniel Huntington.—This young artist is on the eve of 
his departure for Europe. He goes for the purpose of making 
himself better acquainted with the works of ancient and modern 
masters in England, France and [taly, and will probably be 
absent one or two years. Young as he is, he has already ob- 
tained a reputation scarcely excelled by any painter in this 
country during the period of his devotion to the art. 








The Fiftieth Anniversary of the Inauguration of George 
Washington as first President of the United States under 
the Federal Constitution was celebrated in this city under the 
auspices of the New-York Historical Society by appropriate 
services. on Tuesday of this week, ‘Lhe services took place 
in the Middle Dutch Church, Nassau-st., which was thrown 
open at half past 11 and soon densely packed with those who 
had procured tickets forthe occasion. At 12, the Committee 
of Arrangements, invited guests, and those who were to par- 
ticipate in the exercises, entered, and, after an eloquent 
prayer, the following Ode by Witt1am C. Bryant was sung: 
ODE. 
Great were the hearts and strong the minds 
Of those who framed, in high debate, 
Th’ immortal league of love that binds 
Our fair, broad empire, state with state. 
And ever hallowed be the hour 
When, as th’ auspicious task was done, 
A nation’s gift—the sword of power— 
Was given to Glory’s unspoiled son. 
That noble race is gone; the suns 
Of fifty years have risen and set; 
The holy links those mighty ones 
Had forged and knit are brighter yet. 
Wide, as our own free race increase, 
Wide shall it stretch th’ elastic chain, 
And bind, in everlasting peace, 
State after state, a mighty train. 

The illustrious and venerable Orator of the Day, Joun 
Quincy Apams, one of the two surviving Ex-Presidents, then 
pronounced the Oration, of which we copy the following ab 
stract from the ‘ Times’: 

The Oration of Mr. Adams was replete with beautiful im- 
agery—enlarged and statesman-like views—touches of exquis- 
ite pathos, and bursts of fervid eloquence—each in turn pre- 
dominant. We doubt if the venerable Ex-President, in the 

Imy days of vigorous manhood, ever excelled this effort of 

is old age. 

The scholar, the patriot, the sage, spoke to us alternately, 
and, from the classic exordium to the solemn and scriptural 
close, we have seldom listened to a more subduing, soul-chain- 
ing composition. 


It was delightful to hear the Statesman of four-score years, | 
describing with the graphic fidelity of an eye-witness and au | 


intimate, the scenes and the characters of the revolutionary 
era—telling of the trials, doubts and sacrifices of the great 
Apostle and Champion of Liberty—picturing to the mind’s 
eye of a younger generation, the moral elements which con- 
stituted his greatness, and calling upon them to emulate the 
glerious model—while at the same time, the Orator awakened 
memories in the breasts of men nearer his own age, that made 
their hearts melt within them. 

Mr. Adams commenced by anallusion to the revolutionary 
struggle—that alembic of suffering from which our first at- 
tempts at self-government were evolved—and then proceeded 
to describe the process by which the original heterogeneous 
plan was purified and made perfect. 

He then referred to the second articles of confederation, 
based on the principle of representation immediately from the 
peorle, instead of entirely from delegates of the several State 

gislatures. He pointed out the manner in which the sym- 
metrical fabric of our constitution arose from the chaos of the 
old system, and how beautifully it assimilated to the princi- 
ples laid down in the declaration of independence, which pre- 
ceded its formation more than eight years. 

He said the distinction between that constitution and the 
system it superseded was, that the one was founded in a sor- 
did love of power, the other in moral right. 

Having described the manner in which a fair and equal na- 








tional representation was at last happily attained, Mr. Ad- 
ams proceeded to the immediate subject of the day. He 


spoke of the doubt and diffidence with which Washington as- 
sumed a presiding power over the people he had been instru- 
mental in emancipating. Some touching passages from the 
diary of that illustrious man, penned just before he set out 
from Mount Vernon for the North, were here appropriately 
introduced. But the triumph of the Orator over the feelings 
of his hearers, was his description of the progress of the Fa- 
ther of his Country, from the banks of the Potomac hither. 
The Orator spoke of the honors paid to the hero in the sev- 
eral towns through which he passed—of the blessings shower- 
ed upon his head from every lip, as he moved in the midst 
of a triumphal procession through the land—of the demonstra- 
tions of respect and love with which the veterans he had led 
to victory greeted their honored Chief—of bands of matrons 
who went forth to mect and welcome him—of crowns of laurel 
dropped upon his brow as he passed under the triumphal 
arches erected across his path—and of troops of maidens who 
walked before him strewing flowers, and with a song like that 
of Miriam welcomed the Deliverer! 

The venerable Ex-President contrasted the present popu- 
lation and prospects of New York with those of that day. 
“Then,” said he, “your city numbered scarcely thirty thou- 
sand ;—now, she counts her people by hundreds of thousands. 
Then, your whole State embraced fewer inhabitants than your 
city now contains. She can this day count her citizens by the 
million.” 

In describing the character of Washington, he said its two 
eardinal elements were ‘a spirit of command and a spirit of 
peace,’ qualities in which it had no rival in profane history. 

Speaking of the constitution, Mr. Adams said its vitality was 
in its virtue—in the moral perfection of its principles; and he 
argued that so long as an assimilating principle of virtue re- 
mained preponderant in the American character, the consti- 
tutien could not fall. 

In referring to the more than fulfilment of the most exalted 
hopes of Washington, in the steadfastness with which the 
people had clung to the constitution, and the unexampled cel- 
erity and vigor with which they had sprung into a mighty na- 
tion, under its conservative influence, he said, that at the next 
semi-centennial celebration of the day, when the full hundred 
years should be completed, he trusted they would still be 
found faithfal to their institutions, and still moving onward in 
their wonderful career. In his allusion to the formation of 
our Government, the Orator made use of astriking figure. It 
occurred in the early part his address. He compared the 
first imperfect plan of an independent Government in this 
country to the rude scaffolding by means of which the polished 
edifice, with its beautiful proportions, was upreared and per- 
fected. 

In the conclusion of his address he compared the American 
people to the children of Israel in the promised land, stand- 
ing around the ark of the covenant and ‘ putting the blessing 
on Mount Gerizim and the curse upon Mount Ebal.’ 

The Constitution, he said, is your ark of the Covenant; 
Virtue and Union your Mount Gerizim; Vice and Dissension 
your Mount Ebal, and all the blessings or every curse enu- 
merated by the Jewish Lawgiver will be your portion as you 
support or overthrow the free institutions of your country. 

At the termination of the address the sacred edifice shook 
with the hearty applause of the audience, and his friends 
crowded around the Orator, pressing upon him their congratu- 
lations. 


The public exercises were succeeded at 5 o’clock by a 
Dinner at the City Hotel, at which, as at the Church, Gen. 
Winfield Scott, Nicholas Biddle, and many other distinguished 
strangers, were present as invited guests. The whole Cele- 
bration was creditable to those who originated it, and calcu- 
lated at once to honor and to strengthen the tie which binds 
our twenty-six States into one united and happy people. 





The Knickerbocker for May has just been published. The 
following are its original papers: 

I, ‘ Notes on the Netherlands,’ by Hon. Caleb Cushing; II. ‘ Adver- 
sity: a Fragment;’ III. ‘ Voices of the Night: a third Psalm of Life ;’ 
IV. ‘ Mocha Dick: or the White Whale of the Pacific ;’ V. ‘ Laconies 
Paraphrased ;’ VI. ‘The Harp of the North,’ by W. Vaughan; VII. 
*Genoa and the Genoese,’ by Rev. Walter Colton, U.S. N.; VIII. ‘ The 
Dying Girl ;’ IX. ‘Woman’s Love,’ from a Bachelor’s Scrap-Book ; 
X. ‘A Sabbath Day-Dream,’ by Grace Grafton; XI. ‘ Lines to an In- 
valid in Italy;’ XII. ‘Sleepy Hollow,’ by Geoffrey Crayon, Gent.; 
XIII. ‘Spirit Witnesses, in Nature ;’ XIV. ‘International Monied Re- 
lations,’ by an American; XV. ‘ The Speaking Picture,’ by Miss Lucy 
Hooper ; XVI. ‘ Jerry Guttridge’s Reformation,’ by Seba Smith, Esq.; 
XVIL. ‘Spring-Time,’ by W. Gilmore Simms, Esq.; XVIII. ‘Sketches 
of a Trip to Lake Superior ;’ XIX. ‘ Quips and Quillets Paraphrased,’ 
(No. 1.) XX. ‘Threnodia on an Infant ;’ XXI. ‘ The Birds of Spring,’ 
by Geoffrey Crayon, Gent.; XXIL. ‘ The Spirit of Beauty : a Fragment.’ 








Fire in Paterson.—A fire occurred in Paterson, N. J., on 
Tuesday morning, which destroyed about a dozen buildings 
on Main and Van Houten streets—stores, offices, shops and 
dwellings. A good part of the contents were saved. 

Hon. Isaac Darlington, President Judge of the Thirteenth 
District of Pennsylvania, died last Saturday at his residence, 





Westchester, Chester Co. in the 58th year of his age. 





NS 

Gen. Gratiot’s Case.—It will be recollected that Gen. 
Gratiot of the U. 8, Army, was summarily dismissed from 
the service by the President last winter, on a charge of Defal 
cation, and his furniture, we believe, levied on to satisfy the 
claim. The case has just been tried at St. Louis, and is re- 
ported by the Bulletin as follows: 

The suit came on for trial before the Federal Circuit Court, 
for Missouri, on Wednesday, the 10th inst. The circumstances 
of the case, as we have learned them from persons who were 
present, are as follows :—The Government claimed a balance 
of money advanced to the defendant, of about 30,000. The 
defendant claimed an offset, of a larger sum, for extra-official 
services rendeved by him, in directing and superintending 
public works, of acivil nature, not appropriate to his military 
station, and in the labor and responsibility of disbursing pub- 
lic money. 

Wednesday and Thursday were occupied in giving evidence 
to the Jury, and in discussing the points of law before the 
Court. On Friday morning, the Court instructed the Jury, 
pointedly, against the defendant’s claim of set-off; and that 
the services rendered by him, in regard to civil works, were 
not extra; and that, therefore, he was not entitled to any 
compensatiun for such services, although they occasioned, 
according to the proofs in the case, three times the labor of 
his military duties proper. 

The Jury, however, declined to obey the instructions of the 
Court; delaring (as some of them did in open court) that 
they could not conscientiously give a verdict against the de- 
fendant, as they considered the evidence ample for his de- 
fence—and having heard the discussion on the law questions, 
were satisfied in that also. ‘The Jury remained in confine- 
ment until Tuesday, the 16th inst., and then were dissolved by 
the adjournment of the Court. 

It is, perhaps, proper to remark, that, as far as we have 
understood, there was no tincture of purty politics in the 
Jury. It was composed of gentlemen of both parties, and of 
entire strangers to Gen. Gratiot. There was not one of the 
old inhabitants of Louisiana on the Jury; and General Gra- 
tiot, though a native of this city, has been absent in the pub- 
lic service, for nearly thirty-five years. Since the adjournment, 
we learn that the Jury were divided—dwo for obeying the in- 
structions of the Court, and ¢en in favor of a general verdict 
for the defendant. 

It may be true, that, in technical strictness, the Jury is bound 
to obey the instruction of the court in matters of law; yet, 
the conscientious scruples of the Jury, in this instance, will 
go far to satisfy the public, that however the account between 
Gen. Gratiot and the Government may be ultimately settled, 
by the courts of law, his claims have been honestly and fairly 
made, with the full belief, on his part, that they are just and 
right. 

We forbear further comment on this case, as it is still pend- 
ing, and we would not willingly publish any thing that might 
tend to bias the cause of public justice. 

We are unavoidably led to certain conclusions by the peru- 
sual of the above report; 1. thatthe practice of making extra 
allowances to public officers while on full pay is very excep- 
tionable, and has become the parent of many abuscs; 2. that 
Gen. Gratiot’s claim generally is invalid, being for services 
which he should have been willing to render without extra 
pay; 3. that in view of all the circumstances and the prac- 
tice of our Government, the President acted rather hastily in 


ejecting him with ignominy from office. 





Terrible Affray in Georgia.—A letter to the Editor of 
of the Milledgeville Recorder, dated Marietta, Ga., April 15, 
gives the following : 


“A horrid murder was committed ia this country on the 
night of the 6th inst., on the road leading from Marietta to 
Montgomery’s ferry, on the Chattahoochee river; the circum- 
stances are as follows: Twenty-one Irish workmen from Sa- 
vannah, going to Allatoomy with their carts and plunder, to 
work on the railroad, they struck camp near the house of a 
Mr. Brumley, and at 10 o’clock went to rest, and at 1 or 2 
o’clock in the morning, were awakened by the fire of a gun, 
and next followed about seventy of the Irishmen who were 
engaged with Mr. Thomas on the Railroad, near the place 
where they encamped, with picks, spades, knives, and sticks, 
and killed two of the females dead on the spot, and severely 
wounded eight more, and did not stop at that; they next 
broke open their trunks, and plundered them of every thing 
valuable. On the next day the citizens raised in arms and 
went and arrested sixty-four of the sup murderer, and 
thirty-four of that number were identified to be of the murder- 
ing clan, and committed to jail to await their trial.” 





Fatal Duel.—A duel was fought yesterday near North 
Carolina line, between J. Seawell Jones, Esq., of N. C., and 


H. Wright Wilson, Esq., of New-York, which resulted in 
the death of the latter. 

We have opportunity to know the high appreciation in 
which the character and worth of the deceased was held b 
him by whose hand he has fallen, and the bitter regret which 
he feels that such a step was deemed indispensable.— When 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





will men learn that it is more noble to forgive than avenge 
an injury, and that years of regret will not wear away the 
guilt of him who sheddeth the blood of his fellow ? 

[Norfolk Beacon of 27th April. 

An extra from the office of the Old Dominion, published at 
Portsmouth, says: 

“‘ The cause of this quarrel, we learn, was the following 
words spoken by Mr. Wilson, in the presence of Mr. Jones: 
«I know enough of Southern peome to know that they NEVER 
comply with their obligations.’ They fought at a distance of 
six paces.” 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, 
_ William F. Haile, Collector of the Customs at Plattsburg 
in the State of New-York, vice D, B. MeNeil, resigned. 

Dennis Prieur to be Collector at New-Orleans after the 
30th of June next, in the place of J. W. Breedlove, resigned. 

Francis S. Beattie, Collector of the Customs at St. Marks, 
vice Ambrose Crane, removed. 

Land Officers.—Benjamin R. Petriken, Register of the 
Land Office at Du Buque, in the Territory of Lowa, vice J. 
W. Worthington, resigned. 

Edwin McNamee, Receiver of Public Moneys at Helena, 
Arkansas, vice Davis Thompson, resigned. 

George R. Girault, Register of the Land Office at Chec- 
chuma, Mississippi, vice Wm. Van Norman, resigned. 








Steamboat Burnt.—We learn from the Louisville Journal 
that the steamboat Pennsylvania was destroyed by fire at Fa- 
ducah on the night of the 21st April. She had a valuable cargo 
for Tuscumbia, Florence, and Knoxville, and $50,000 in spe- 
cie for the Decatur Bank. When the steamboat Norfolk 
(which was ascending the river) arrived at the scene of con- 
flagration, exertions were making to get the specie from the 
wreck, and about $10,000-had been recovered. The portion 
recovered, however, was in a very damaged condition, having 
been partially melted. The hold filled and the P. sunk while 
the Norfolk lay there, and, in all probability, nothing more 
will be recovered. The cargo and specie were insured, and 
there was an insurance of $5,000 on the boat. No lives lost. 
The fire originated in the hold—canse unknown. 








Tue Tarxinc Canary.—We have paid a visit to thisex« 
traordinary young gentleman, and verily we were delighted 
with him! He is truly a most accomplished individual—ele- 
gantly dressed in a suit of brilliant yellow, and possessing 
manners the most agreeable and polite! His conversation 
is rapid, his words clearly enunciated—the subject matter of 
his discourse being chiefly the beauties of his own person and 
pretty compliments to others. So accomplished, is it a won- 
~der that the ladies call him a ‘charming little fellow,’ and a 
‘ sweet creature?’ 

Sometimes he entertains his visitors with the sweetest music, 
and, suddenly breaking off, he commences a series of encomi- 
ums, thus, ‘Sweet pretty Dicker’—‘Pretty Dicker dear’— 
‘Pretty Mary’—‘Come along, Mary,’ &c. Our young friend 
is a man of taste—‘ Pretty Queen’—‘ Pretty, pretty Queen,’ 
he exclaims, and then again he warbles the sweetest sounds 
imaginable. 

Our readers must not suppose that this bird’s enunciation 
is thick and husky, like that of a parrot—it is perfectly clear 


and distinct, as if some unseen Titania or Oberon were mocking | 


human speech. He lays great emphasis on the syllable ‘ Dick.’ 

The bird is three years old; he is the property of a lady; 
and his capability of uttering articulate sounds w?s discovered 
by his repetition of the visitors when announced by the ser- 
vant. We are not aware of any peculiarity in the conforma- 
tion of this bird, except that the larynx is somewhat larger 
than the usual. 

Were Mr. Deville to examine his skull, it would probably 
be found that the imitative organs were more than usually 
developed. 

He is certainly an anomaly in the feathered creation ;—that 
the canary is capable of instruction we are well aware—wit- 
ness Pratt’s account of the German bird of this species, which 
could go through the manual exercise with extraordinary pre- 
cision; but this bird differs in. this particular, that he has 
taken up his new profession as a matter of taste on his own part. 

This interesting little creature is exhibited at the Cosmo- 
rama rooms in Regent street, to numbers of delighted visit- 
ors. The lady proprietor, we are informed, has refused 
200 guineas for him;—indeed she would not have allowed 
him to be exhibited, but that her house was in a state of siege 
from morning to night, by friends bringing with them their 
friends and relations, to witness one of the most elegant young 
gentlemen of the reign of our beloved Queen Victoria. 

London Press. 


Lovis XIV.—The Grand Monarch once said to one of his 
courtiers, whose simplicity he was well aware of;—“ Do you 
know Spanish!” ‘No sire.” ‘Iam verysorry for it.” “I 
will learn it,” replied the courtier, whose imagination was 
immediately fired with the thought of the possibility, that he 
might be appointed ambassador to the Spanish court. He 
accordingly applied himself with the utmost assiduity to his 
task, and in a short time again presented himself to the King: 
“Sire,” said he, “I now know Spanish well, and talk and 


read it with ease.’ ‘‘ Indeed,” answered Louis, “ I am very 
‘ginal.’ 





glad of that ; you can now read Don Quixote in the 











KS The growing Wheat throughout the Genesee country, 
and indeed almost every where, is said to promise an-abun- 
dant harvest. 





Irish Barde and Irish Music,—Mr. P. F. White, a countryman and 
friend of Thomas Moore, known in Great Britain and this country as 
& composer of several popular melodies, will commence, on Thursday 
evening next, a Course of Lectures at Stuyvesant Institute, on the 
Poetry and Music of his native land, interspersed with specimens of 
their beauties and unnotéd treasures. Mr. White has lectured on 
kindred themes at Boston, and elsewhere, with decided approbation ; 
aud we'feel sure Me wifl be equally successful before a New-York au- 
dience. He is a scholar and agentleman of genius and worth; and 
from those who do not know him, we bespeak for him a stranger's 
welcome. 








NATIONAL THEATRE. 

The Mountain Sylph—This opera has just been splendidly pro- 
duced at the National Theatre, and the week’s performances have 
proved it, in theatrical parlance, a decided ‘ hit.’ We may safely pre- 
dict for it an equal, if not a superior, degree of popularity with ‘ Ami~ 
lie.’ The subject is Scotch, and the story is very simple. A Sylph 
(Miss Shirreff) becomes enamored of a mortal—a young Scottish peas- 
ant, (Wilson,) who is betrothed to Jessie, (Mrs. Bailey.) Coming to 
tell fortunes at the betrothal, the Wizard of the Glen (Seguin) pre- 
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M be TEACHERS, PARENTS, AND SCHOOLS.—From Rev. Geo, 
i Bush, Prof. of Hebrew and Oriéotal Literature, New-York City 
Vavertire 
_ From a thorough examination of Town’s Spelling Book, particular} 
in its new and iaet revised form, | Have.no hesita in Giusidering 4 
as decidedly eugeiee to any other work of similar design, with which 
I am aequainted, in the whole pass of our el y literature. 
| The original design of the book is eminently happy, and the execu 
tion shows it to have been carried out in a manner equally to be ad- 
mired t . BUSH. 
From Charles Anthon, L. L, D. Profi of Languages in Columbia Col- 
lege, N. Y. and author of that invaluable series of Classival School 
Books, published by Harper & Brothers, and now used with the 
highest approbation both in America and Europe: 

T have examined ‘Town's Spelling Book with Considerable care, and 
| have every reasun to’be pleased with the work. &o far superior is it, 
| in fact, to other Spelling Books, that I feel no hesitation whatever in 
| recommending it to general patronage. CHAS. ANTHON, 
|From Rev. Wm. R. Weeks, D. D. well known as one of the mast 

competent and successful teachers in our country : 

Newark, April 11, 1839, 
_ Mr. Taylor—Sir: As you have requested me to give you my opin- 
ion of Town’s Spelling Book, 1 can state, that 1 have used it in my 
school fot several mouths, and think it decidedly the best Spelling 
| Book with which bam acquainted; and I have no doubt that in its 
| present thoroughly revised form, it will deserve to be ranked first 

amongst our elementary works. WM. R, WEEKS, 
National Re ti A copy of the work having been pre- 
viously put into the hands of each member of Congrees, and examined, 
| the following resolution was unanimously adopted in the Mall of Rep- 
ir ives, at Washington, Dec. 13, Tee Hoa. Wm. Cost Johnson, 














dicts that this marriage shall not take place. Donald, the p t, is 
thereupon rude to the old man, who vows vengeance ; Christie, (Wil- 
liams,) who loves Jessie, and secks her in marriage, taking his part. 
The Wizard seeks the aid of fiends to assist him in his design, and to 
get the Sylph into his power. He succeeds by obtaining, by means of 
an infernal incantation, a scarf, which is given to Donald, who is bid- 
den to throw it over her neck, By doing this, he deprives the Sylph 
of the power of flying. She is then borne away to the lower regions, 
whence, by aid of a magic rose, given him by Etheria, (Miss Taylor,) 
he delivers the object of his love, whose doom Etheria then pronoun- 
ces—that of being mortal; and so the piece ends. It is full of very 
difficult and curious stage effects, magical escapes, aud changes, which 
are all done with much neatness, and the illusion admirably preserved. 

The opera was written by Barnett, of London, and was produced in 
1834, at the English Opera-House in that city, with Wilson in his 
present part, H. Phillips in that of the Wizard, and Miss Romer as the 
Sylph. Itran between sixty and eighty nights in one scason, and 
was, of course, completely successful. In 1836 it was reproduced, 
with Miss Shirreff as the Sylph, and was equally successful ; the best 
critics uniting in their commendations of the manner in which it was 
done, even with the altered cast. It has always been a popular opera 


in England, but never, till now, in America; which was owing to the |: 


imperfection with which it has hitherto been produced. It may now 
be seen and heard, in its perfection, at the National Theatre. 

Mr. Seguin’s scenas in each of the acts, one of which contains ‘ Fare- 
well to the Mountain,’ with Miss Shirreff’s ‘ Deep in a forest dell,’ and 
the duet between her and Wilson, and Mrs, Bailey’s ‘He'll not re- 
turn,’ are the gems of the piece. The toue throughout is Scottish, 
and breathes of the pure mountain heather. The orchestral accom- 
pani ts are delicious, and are very correctly and swectly given by 
the excellent band, under the judicious direction of Mr. Penson. 

From all appearances, we sce no reason why this opera should not 
have as long a run, proportionably, here, as it has ever had in London. 














NEW AGENTS. 
The fullowing gentlemen have consented to act as Agents for The 
New-Yorker : 
C.P. West, Branch, Mich. 
Ww. Fraser, Fowlersville, N. Y. 
Ws. P. Reznor, Perrysburgh, Ohio. 
C. A. Mercs, Edgefield C. H., 8. C. 


FMaccied, 

On the 25th ult. James De Lamater to Eleanor, daughter of John 
Shaw, Esq. all of this city. 

Also, Thomas Dugard to Almira Darling, both of this city. 

Also, at Boston, Moses RK. Whitney, of this city, to Maria, daughter 
of Seth Copland, of Boston. 

On the 28th, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Williss Holstead, Esq. of 
Columbus, Ga. to Mrs. Mary Ann, daughter of Joseph Porter, of this 
city. 

On the 29th, at Ipswich, Mass. Henry S. Dering, M. D. to Harrict E. 
Hulse, both of Setauket, L. 1. 

Also, Alonzo ©. Bailey to Margaret E. Kearsing, both of this city. 

On the 30th, Charles F. Park to Caroline E. daughter of Francis 
Doreinus, Esq, all of this city. 

Also, Danici P. Sammis to Mary Ann Allen, both of this city. 

Also, Charles Boynton to Margaret McDole, both of this city. 

Also, at Brooklyn, David Stewart, of this city, to Adelia, daughter 
of the late Selah Smith, of Brooklyn. 

On the 17th, at New-Or!cans, Major General E. P. Gaines, of the U. 
S. Army, to Mrs. Myra C. Whitney, daughter of the late Dauiel Clark, 
Esq. of this city. 

On the 16th, af NeW-Orleans, J. H. Wilson to Mrs. Mary Brady, both 
of this city. . 








Wied. 
On the 29th ult. Emilie, wife of Dr. Clark Wright, aged 25 years. 

Also, Jannet, wife of Geo. Creig, aged 23. 

Also, Eliza, wife of James Doughterty, aged 

Also, at Newark, Sarah, widow of the late 
merly of Springfield, aged &4. 

On the 2&th, Rinier 8. Sneden, aged 41. 

On the 2th, at Brooklyn, William J. Ryder, aged 46. . 

On the 30th, Thomas Gill, one of the proprictors of the Evening 
Star, aged 58. 

Also, William Bromley, aged 8°. 

Also, Sarah, wife of Capt. Joseph Griffiths, aged-40. 

Also, Nicholas Davis, aged 51. 

Also, Mary Tappen, aged 75. 

On the Ist tust. Mrs. Bathsheba Lufborrow, aged 76. 

Also, Mrs. Catharine Iloey, aged 75. 

Also, Daniel McLaughlin, 38. ‘ 

On the 2d, Ann W. wife of Stephen Peck, aged 60. 


35. 
David Morehouse, for- 


| of Maryland, in the chair: 

} « Resolved, That in consideration of the superior excellence of 
| Town's Spelling Book, which is so happily arranged as to the 
| meaning at the same time it does the spelling of words, we strongly 
| recommend it ¢o all our schools, as the National uniform Spelling 
Book.” 


| From Rev. Alexander Proudfit, D. D. Corr ing Secretary of the 
| N. Y. City Colonjantion Society : New-York, April 11, 1839. 
| I have examined the Spelling Book now presented to the public by 
Salem Town, and can with freedom say that it supplies a great desid- 
| eratum in the study of the English language. Indeed, its general in- 
troduction into ourCommon Schools will, in my opinion, constitute a 
new era in the history of elementary literature, and therefore, with 
' great plossurer Irecommend it to the patronage of an enlightened and 
liberal public. ALEX. PROUDPFIT. 
| Extract from the New-York Evangelist : 
“ Town’s Spelling Book is unquestionably superier in its plan to 
‘any other Spetting Book of the English language ever published, and 
must eventually take the place of every other. We commend the 
‘work to the immediate notice of school committée men, examiners, 
and teachers.” 
| We, the Inspectors and Commissioners of Common Schools in the 
city of Albany, fully concur in the character given of the above work 
in the New-York Evangelist, and recommend its introduction into thie 
common schools in this State. 
J. V. N. Yates, Daniel D. Winne, Samuel N. Payn, Samuel 8. Peck, 
| Zenas Cobb, James Taylor, James Henry. 
BEALusvit_e, Fred. Co. Md. Sept. 15, 1838. 
Mr. J. O. Taylor—Sir: Your favor came to hand, together with a 
| copy of Mr. Town’s Spelling Book, 1 have examined it, and can only 
say it is, in my opinion, decidedly the very book which ought to be 
introduced into every school-house in our country. It is far superior 
| to any other Spelling Book, as it teaches the meaning of words, and 
is, indeed, the book which has long been wanted, to make all other 
| school books better. Respectfully yours, WM. METZGER. 
MippLesurcsH, Va. March 22, 1839. 
J. Orville Taylor—Dear Sir: I shall ever feel indebted to you for 
directing my attention te Town’s works, the ‘Spelling Book,’ and 
|‘ Analysis.’ Within the last six months ] have introduced Town's 
Spelling Book into my seminary. I regard it as a high honor that I 
jam, probably, the first to make it known seuth of the Potomac. 
WM. F. BROADDUS, Prin. of Male and Female Seminary. 
Terre Havre, Ia. Jan. 7, 1839. 
J. O. Taylor—Dear Sir: I have the pleasure to state that Town's 
| Spelling Book has received the unquel commendation of teachers 
and parents in this region; and although it is difficult to persuade pa- 
rents to change @ school book, yet in this imstance it has been volun- 
> ERASTUS FLINT. 
| Among hundreds of teachers who now use this work, (and it is used 
| to a considerable extent in most of the States, as over 80,000 copiés 
‘have been sold within tho last six months,) it is believed those wlio 
have theroughty tested its merits concur in its value, 
| J. ORVILLE TAYLOR, Sec. of A. C.8. 
| How to make a Reading People.—Youth, heretofore, have studied 
| words—have learned their spelliug and pronunciation, but not their 
meanivg; and hence, in after life, they fec! little interest in reading, 
| as the ideas of the author arc but partially observed. But by learning 
| the meaning of words in ‘Town's Spelling Book,’ they will, in mature 
| age, feel a deep interest in reading, fur the book will then be under- 
' stood. april 27. 


| Ce AND VALUABLE ENGLISH BOOKS, imported by 

WILEY &_.PUTNAM, 161 Broadway, New-York:—New and 
beautiful Illustrated Edition of the 
| WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
In 48 volumes, crown 8vo. cloth, with gold labels. Mlustrated by four 
| different series of engravings—landscape, rait, historical, apd 
;comic; originally published by Finden, and by Fisher & Co—Tho 
| Novels and Tales, by the author of Waverley. ‘This is a pew impres- 
sion of the celebrated Edinburgh edition, with the author's last notes, 
| corrections, and improvements; and is the only edition on which the 
author’s family receives a copyright. The plates alone are published 
separately, at more than $30; but the price of the whole is the sathe 
as the work has hitherto been sold for without the plates. The Trade 
supplied on the usual terins. 

Soden: Fisher & Co. New-York: WILEY & PUTNAM, 
Exclusive importers of this edition for the U. States 


In one and closely printed volume, of about 1,400 pages, ‘A 














Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mives,’ by Andrew Ure, F. R. 
S., author of the ‘ Chemical Dictionary,’ &c. This important work is 
just completed. : 
Maccullock’s Commercial Dictionary, new edition, enlarged and im- 
roved to Dec. 1838:—‘A Dictionary, Theoretical, Historical, and 
ractical, of C re and C cial Navigation ;’ by J. R. Mac» 
cullock. {april 27.) (List to be continued, 
AUL J. FISH—ATTORNEY, SOLICITOR & COUNSELLOR 
No.65 Wall-st. N. Y. Business in Kings County attended to with 
promptness. Residence No. 5 Leaycraft’s Brick Row, Williamsburg 
Sept. 20, 


W. T. SMITH, ATTORNEY AT LAW, Columbus, Colorado 




















e County, Texas. All agencies or business entrusted \o 
him will be faxthlully attended eo, ; _ april 13. 
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FINALE TO THE OPERA OF “THE MAID OF ARTOIS”’—SUNG BY MISS SHIRREFF AND MRS. SEGUIN—COMPOSED BY M. W. BALFE. 


[CONCLUDED FROM OUR LasT.] 
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Marriace.—On the 15th ult. her Majesty Maria Isabella, 
Queen Dowager of the Two Sicilies, was united at the Ca 
thedral Church of Portici, to the Chevalier Colonel ° hay 
of the King of Naples’ regiment of Royal Lancers. The gal- 
lant officer, hed his high alliance, becomes eaten to the 
ot Spats, bie Be ign, Highs also to the Queen Regent Christina 

his ighness Charles, Prince of Capua, the 
Tnfanta Domna whee hin her Imperial Highness the 





Grand Duchess Antoinette of Tuscany, the Princess Amelia, 
consort of the Infante Don Sebastian; Prince ld, Count 
ef Syracuse. Her Majesty is the daughter of the late Charles 
IV. of Spain, and was born July 6, 1789: the Royal bride is 
consequently in her 50th year. Her Majesty, by the late King 
Francis, had a family of 12 children, all of whom survive. 
The marriage is said to have taken place with the full con- 
sent of the King, who had made the bridegroom one of his 
Chamberlains. 





THE NEW-YORKER—(QUARTO)— 
Is published every Saturday evening, at No.1 Ann-street, N Y. 
Terms—Three Dollars and a Half per Annum in advance. 





THE NEW-YORKEB-—(FOLIO)— 
Is published every Saturday morning, at No. 1 Ann-st., N. Y. 
By H. GREELEY & CO 
Terms.—Two Dollars =~ per annum im advance, Five 
copies will be sent fer Ten 
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